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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OcToBER, from beginning to end, had, for the British and the 
French, the nightmare quality of war without any of the 
Hag-Ridden heroism of battle. During this month we 
looked on helplessly while our country was 
dragged as near to the edge of a precipice as Ministers, hypno- 
tised by Leagues and Unions, could get her. We have even 
heard from “responsible persons” the advocacy of force against 
a friendly country, we have seen the Imperial fleet mobilised 
and sent to patrol the Mediterranean against a foe who will 
exist only if we force a war. We have seen what the organised 
ferocity of the League of Nations Union can do in the British 
press to create international ill-will, We have seen, at 
Geneva, the spectacle of a British Minister pursuing, with 
what can only be described as vindictiveness, a nation with 
which his country has no quarrel. We have witnessed the 
bribery and coercion of the small fry of the League to make 
them vote for dangerous anti-Italian sanctions. Those of us 
who read the foreign press realise how much pressure has 
been put on France to get her on our side in voting for measures 
to squeeze Italy, measures which must injure the nations 
that apply them even if they do not lead, as they may, to war. 
All this month, day by day, we have felt ourselves slipping, 
sliding and being pulled towards action of which the whole 
country repudiates the very thought. Action that may 
become war against our former ally, Italy, with whom we 
have no earthly quarrel, and who wishes us no ill. The 
bewildered public, whose views are expressed for them in the 
Daily Mail, Morning Post, and Observer, has hardly had time 
to pull itself together and to react. It has had no time at all 
to study the causes of the whole bewildering business. In 
the eyes of the plain man Mr, Anthony Eden is on the wrong 
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tack, and his colleagues who allow him to represent them 
are guilty of misjudgment. We have to consider their 
action and what it means. 


THE arrival of October found the League of Nations in partial 
session, that is a committee of thirteen was sitting to consider 

what should be done in the event of Italy’s 
ee calling the League bluff by quietly going on 

with her plans. Able British Editors have 
been assuring their readers for months that Signor Mussolini 
was bluffing, when the bluff was all the time at Geneva. 
The Italian move into Abyssinia called Geneva. ‘“ T’ll see 
you,” said Signor Mussolini, looking over his own hand at the 
Swiss card table. The cackle was immense. All the able 
British Editors who had been telling us that the Italians were 
bluffing now had to begin to tell us something different. 
With the help of the supple and active war-for-peace societies 
they had to persuade the British that a pair of knaves and an 
odd ace were good enough to put on the table, and that they 
would beat any hand held by Italy. British Ministers, who 
evidently only read a section of the press, were galvanised 
into action. Somehow they would have to content the 
pacifist war-mongers whose votes they hope for. All the 
able Editors began to quote passages from the Covenant, 
especially Article XVI, which states that any member of the 
League who attacks another member attacks all members. 
Under pressure from Mr. Anthony Eden the Assembly of the 
League was persuaded to state unanimously that Italy was 
guilty of attacking Abyssinia. The Italian case, put forward 
with great moderation by Baron Aloisi, was not considered 
to show sufficient provocation. With this in his pocket Mr. 
Anthony Eden at once pressed for such measures against 
Italy as would cause her to sue for mercy. 


IraLy invaded Abyssinia on October 4. The Council of the 
League of Nations decided to take action on October 5. It 
set up a Committee of Six “to study the 
situation and report.’ A report was made on 


October 7 stating that— 
“Members of the League are not entitled, without having first 
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complied with the provisions of Articles XII, XIII and XV, to seek 
a remedy by war for grievances they consider they have against other 
members of the League.” 


The report went on to state that Italy had resorted to war. 
On this the League Assembly was summoned on October 9. 
At this meeting the Assembly decided to use sanctions against 
Italy and to set up a committee to advise on these. Austria, 
Hungary and Albania dissociated themselves from the 
League report and from any such sanctions, while Switzerland 
stated that she was not prepared to interfere with her own, 
or other peoples’, trade. The Roumanian Government has 
since put in a claim for compensation to recoup her for no 
longer selling her wheat and oil to Italy, and M. Litvinoff, 
who has been Mr. Eden’s runner-up in this affair, has suggested 
that all nations who lose trade owing to sanctions shall 
receive compensation—we can guess from what source. It 
is rumoured that in order to secure the adherence of Roumania 
to the policy of injuring Italian trade the British Government 
have bought this season’s crop of wheat. We shall presently 
hear further stories of this kind. Some of them are, unfortu- 
nately, true. 


THE sanctions decided upon at Geneva are as follows :— 


(1) Export of arms, ammunitions, and the materials appertaining 
to them are barred to Italy, approved for Abyssinia. 


Sanctions (2) No money market facilities for Italy are to be 
available. 


(3) Boycott of Italian exports. League members to forbid the 
importation by their nationals of goods from Italy or Italian possessions 
wherever they may come from, except gold, silver, coin. 


(4) No export to Italy of metals, rubber, horses, camels, mules or 
any other pack animals. 


(5) Scheme for indemnifying League members against loss. 


These drastic anti-Italian measures are recommended to the 
still existing members of the League, who are to tell the 
committee at Geneva by October 28, when they will apply 
these sanctions. During the discussion the representatives 
of certain countries marked reservations or dissent. Austria, 
Hungary, Uruguay and Albania, dissented generally. 
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Switzerland explained that she could not interfere with 
trade. Spain made a reservation on iron ores, which 
she intends to continue to export to Italy. The Argentine 
demurred. The committee which made these recom- 
mendations is to meet again on October 31 to fix the 
date on which the economic boycott of Italy is to be 
started. The President of the committee, Senor Vasconcellos 
(Portugal) was instructed to write to the States outside the 
League—the United States, Japan, Germany, and Brazil— 
informing them of these League decisions, welcoming their 
co-operation, and asking to be informed of their action. 
This general attack on Italy was cooked at Geneva with 
British steam and by British and Russian cooks between 
October 5 and October 19. Having broken the already 
shaky European structure, disrupted Stresa, embroiled 
England permanently with Italy, and driven iron wedges 
between England and France, our two Foreign Ministers 
had just a week-end in which to knock up some sort of story 
for the House of Commons on October 22. Stories, however, 
are just what Sir Samuel Hoare can deal in. Whatever he 
thinks of his better half’s handiwork at Geneva, he was 
certain to “‘ put up a case,” and this he did with his usual 
adroitness. People not so accustomed to skating on thin 
ice as Sir Samuel admired his skill. 


SuMMARIES of the results of the first sanctions that have been 
decided on :— 


1. Permanent enmity of Italy. 


Results ! 2. - Liberty to furnish arms to the Abyssinians to kill 
Italians in the name of peace with consequent 


3. Prolongation of the war, which, without this, we might have per- 
suaded the Italians to bring to an end by negotiation. 


4. Complete upset of foreign trade and deprivation of British workmen 
of much work consequent thereon. 


5. Fortunes to be made by the intermediaries of those countries which 
pass the goods to Italy. 


6. Drain of the British Exchequer to buy the goods of the countries 
we wish to persuade to follow the Eden policy. 


The countries outside the League, the U.S.A., Japan and 
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Germany, can, and will, do as they like. We ask ourselves 
if any great country has ever consented to listen to “ peace 
overtures’ of the kind offered by Mr. Eden at Geneva. 
Has he forgotten that only four great Powers belong to the 
League and that three are outside it? Do he and Sir 
Samuel Hoare think that Signor Mussolini is an Indian 
princelet ? 


Durine the week of October 14, the most serious tension 


_ developed between Great Britain, France and Italy, France 


being all the time in the position of a reasonable 
man between two who have lost their tempers. 
It was on Wednesday, October 16, that Mr. Eden proposed 
at Geneva the boycott of Italy’s exports. On this Italian 
public opinion had an access of fury, the most unlikely people 
rallying to Mussolini as the result of the British attack. Italy 
boiled and the French Government froze, while French 
newspapers accused England of endeavouring to force 
war. The British press has been divided. The Govern- 
ment papers and the Liberal and Socialist press have all along 
been violently anti-Italian and—less violently—anti-French. 
At this point they grotesquely said that the French press 
had been bought by Italy. Italy! She has no money and 
her propaganda abroad does not exist. Such papers as make 


Tension 


_ these statements must be judging by their own experience of 


German methods. On Thursday, October 17, the “ New 
Diplomacy ”’ had set the press of all three countries roaring, 
and by grotesque mishandling not only of Geneva but of our 
navy had brought us to the edge of a war. At this stage 
Signor Mussolini sent for Sir Eric Drummond and put 
his cards on the table. He asked for an immediate 
explanation of the British attitude. This was forthcoming. 
It was couched in reasonable language. England has 
at last assured Paris and Rome that the British Govern- 
ment do not contemplate a blockade or military sanctions. 
Rome has told London that she will not attack British 
ships in the Mediterranean, which she could easily do, nor 
bomb Egypt; she will reduce her Libyan garrison ; we shall 
reduce the numbers of our ships, 
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ONE result so far of the new diplomacy has been once more 
to throw the shadow of the Triple Alliance upon the map of 
p Europe. Austria and Hungary have refused 
— to apply the economic coercion to Italy, pressed 
for by Mr. Eden, and Germany is prepared to 

buy and sell with her as usual. Thus Italy, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are being driven to work together by the 
unspeakable folly of the British Government, which, in 
endeavouring to mobilise Geneva against our former ally, 
Italy, has revived the great European War group, and with 
the revival of the war group has brought Europe nearer to 
Germany’s goal. Pacifists tell us that the Covenant obliges 
us to take action against Italy because she has invaded a 
fellow member of the League, but the Covenant nowhere 
indicates that any country is to coerce, bribe and blackmail 
other League members into action they would otherwise not 
take. “‘ Great Britain owns the League nowadays” was the 
rather acid comment of an Assembly delegate. It is only 
because such people as he believe that we have deep pockets 
that they continue to vote as we desire. In the meantime, 
and as each day passes, the rift between the nations that 
could have held Europe together, in face of the only danger 
confronting it—the German danger—gets bigger. No wonder 
German agents have been lavish during the last 15 years in 
support of British pacifists. These persons, all unconsciously, 
no doubt, have done Germany’s work. Germany is lying 
low, but she is not inactive. Never have her agents worked 
harder, nor, may we add, more successfully. All the same, 
she alone could never have resurrected the buried Triple 
Alliance. It took the two British Foreign Secretaries to do that. 


THE Italian advance into Abyssinia was virtually unopposed. 
Moving from Eritrea on October 4 General Bono’s army 

marched into Adowa, where his troops at once 
—_- erected a memorial of Italian marble to those 

who had fallen in 1896, when the Abyssinians 
defeated the Italians. All Italy rejoiced. We ought to 
sympathize with them in their emotion, for just so did 
England rejoice when the stain of Majuba was wiped out by 
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Paardeberg. The massive Roman steamroller then moved 


) across the Mareb chasm to the top of the highland, 3,000 feet 


above the valley. The obstacles were immense, but the 
troubles of the Italians were not added to by human opposi- 
tion, and up to the time of writing there has been no serious 
fighting. What has been wholly admirable has been the 
organization of roadmakers, which, as the army advances 


\ over boulders and trackless crags where even mountaineers 


can hardly climb, falls in behind them and constructs roads. 
Working night and day in three shifts the Labour Corps 
builds roads which ensure supplies, and connection between 
the three army corps at present operating on the Eritrean 
front. The Italians are not hurrying, their plan has 
worked to time and they are moving slowly and confidently 
towards their goal. Confidently but with infinite care. Akum, 
the holy city, of which the keys were brought to them by the 
patriarch, is already in their hands, and their next important 


_ military objective on this front is by Makalla, thirty miles 


ahead on the road to Addis Ababa. But their main object 
is not military. They aim at holding and governing. Their 
delays are not merely for consolidation and the measured 


movement of their forces is evidently part of their design. 


, THERE aré two other fronts. One is in the south, the other, 


and most important of all, is the moral front, the approach 
Other Fronts Italy is making to the Chiefs. In the south 

General Graziani, who has a great reputation 
in Italy as a bold and resourceful soldier, is advancing from 
Italian Somaliland towards Ginir and Harar. Here, as in 
the north, masses of aircraft are used. In these regions 
which are not unlike certain parts of South Africa, light 
tanks are also being used. The Emperor of Abyssinia is 
deeply aware of the importance of guarding this southern 
approach to his capital. He is aware, too, of what English 
newspapers largely ignore, that the tribesmen in the outer 
provinces of his Empire were only brought under Abyssinian 
tule less than forty years ago. The same vigorous Chief 
who repulsed the Italians in 1896 also trebled the size of his 
dominion by conquest of six and a-half of the ten million 
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subjects claimed by the Emperor Haile Selassie. Some 
six and a-half millions are therefore not yet accustomed to 
calling themselves Abyssinian. There is also a rift in 
Abyssinia proper, for the House of Solomon rejects the present 
Shoan Emperor. We have yet to see whether a European 
invader will weld all these elements into a nation opposing 
its entry, or whether the Italians will be hailed as liberators 
by some part of them. One such welcome to Italy has already 
been given. The Ras Dedjasmatch Gugsa, a son-in-law of 
the Emperor, commanding a large body of armed men, 
drove into General de Bono’s camp on October 11 and offered 
his services to Italy. The account of the scene was given 
in the Observer of October 14, and is worth quoting. 


WE can see that the diplomatic or political “front”? may 
be a main factor in the Italo-Abyssinian affair. The extent 
to which the Chiefs will accept Italian rule 
Oe Hand ™@y actually decide the contest. The advance 
made by Ras Dedjasmatch Gugsa is significant : 

He arrived at Italian headquarters to-day, riding in a motor placed 
at his disposal by General de Bono, Commander-in-Chief of the Italian 
forces in Eritrea. 

The Ras had come, with a suite of five, formally to transfer his 
allegiance to the Italian forces. 

Clean-shaven, with thick black hair, and dressed in an officer’s con- 
ventional khaki uniform and topee, Ras Gugsa descended from his car 
at Coatit, where General de Bono was waiting. 

The Italian leader stepped forward with a cordial greeting for the 
Ras and his five companions, who had retained their arms. He con- 
ducted the Ras to his hut, and the two men, who had been enemies a 
few hours before, remained closely closeted in private conversation for 
a quarter of an hour. 

Speaking to journalists after the conversation, Ras Gugsa said: 
“TI want from henceforth to fight as an ally of Italy.” 

Another account of Ras Gugsa gives the following significant 
phrase as his: “‘ My father always told me to join the Italians 
if ever they crossed the border.” He has been appointed 
Governor of Tigré by his new allies, and after the ceremony of 
his installment, slavery was abolished in the district placed 
under his rule. One thing is certain, and that is that although 
his defection is the most serious yet sustained by the Abyssinian 
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Government there is a steady trickle into the Italian 


/ camp of minor Chiefs, priests and others. 


| THE anti-Italian press, under duress from various societies, 
greatly misrepresents our country. It is not like British 
Let Us be Fair people to be unfair. Granted that our 
Government is embarked upon a course 


‘ which may mean war with Italy, a course in which they 


have the support of Liberals, Socialists, and such Conserva- 
| tives as belong to pacifist societies; granted that Signor 
Mussolini has greatly embarrassed England and France by his 
Colonial policy, and that we would give a good deal to see the 


: end of it, can we not listen to the Italian case ? The British 


people are parliamentarian, but they do not want to promote 
| a revolution in Italy, nor does any responsible Englishman 
‘ wish to interfere with whatever Government the Italians 
choose to live under. Can those who disagree with the policy 
of that Government not pause while there is yet time, and 
listen to what Italy says? Nothing has shown the extent 
of the raging propaganda that has captured some of our 
newspapers more than the great unfairness with which Baron 
Aloisi, the Italian delegate to the League of Nations, was 
treated by our press. In his courageous and moderate speech 
before the League he said many sensible things—things no 
one would dream of disputing. Let us consider some of these. 
Baron Aloisi asked his hearers to remember the services of 
Italy to European peace last year when, after the Nazi 
attempt on Austria and the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss, 
the Italians moved a strong army to their Austrian frontier, 
thereby checking the Nazi plans. He asked his hearers to 
consider Italy’s desire for African expansion and her age- 
long hope that she would be able to carry Roman order into 
Abyssinia. He begged those present not to consider that 
Italy and Abyssinia were on the same plane of civilization. 
‘ Well, of course, nobody could ever dream that they were ; 
Italy is the mother of European civilization. Abyssinia, 
though ancient, is wholly barbarous. Another point which the 
Italian did not make, but which surely has importance, is the 
_way Italy has taken the criticism she is receiving. Germany 
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rushed away from Geneva and slammed the door because she 


could not get every inch of her way ; Japan bowed herself | 


out when she was censured. Italy has stayed at Geneva 
under circumstances of great difficulty and facing much 
obloquy. Does this mean nothing to those who believe that 
the League of Nations is of such value that we are to send 
armies and navies to fight for Abyssinia because she is a 


| 


| 


fellow member ? Italy need only imitate Germany and Japan 


and many of her troubles would automatically cease, but she 
is anxious to preserve the Stresa Agreement and not to 
quarrel with England, her old friend and ally, who seems to 
her nowadays more anxious to spread war than to make 
peace. 


Ir is noticeable that the farther away from the formidable 
Signor Mussolini the braver the attitude of the minor powers. 
Thus, while Columbia and Siam are as bold as 
lions, Austria, Hungary and Albania are defi- 
nitely against any sanctions, while Italy’s 
Mediterranean neighbours are excessively anxious not to 
quarrel with her. Spain, now within reach of Italy’s gigantic 
air force, has no intention of incurring her enmity. The 
Spanish Minister of War, Sefior Gil Robles, who is himself 
a party leader, recently made a statement that has attracted 
a great deal of attention. He said: 
“ Reassure the public that in the International problem as regards 
Spain nothing is happening, nothing will happen and nothing can 
happen.” 
This statement of the War Minister’s has the full support of 
Spanish public opinion, which is opposed to any sanctions 
being applied to Italy that might entail economic sacrifices 
on Spain. An Italo-Spanish commercial treaty was signed 
on October 4, and it is fully expected in Spain that this will 
be carried out without interference from Geneva. England 
has been much criticised for the attitude she has taken up 
on the Abyssinian question. It is thought to be both 
interested and mischievous. It is believed that England’s 
action is entirely guided by Imperial motives, and that the 
British Government is thinking of our African Empire and 
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the route to India. No Spaniard could be induced to believe 
that British Ministers were swayed by any motives save those 
of Imperial interests. How little we are understood ! 


EVERYBODY who knows him likes Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
and a great many who do not know him feel that here is a 
dear unself-seeking fellow who is full of the 
milk of human kindness. The French in 
particular have a regard for him, he likes them, and speaks 
their language well. But all this cannot blind them—or us— 
to the fact that he made a bloomer on October 13, when he 
gave an interview to M. de Jouvenel for the Paris Soir. 
Lecturing the French and their Government for not more 
actively supporting an anti-Italian policy at Geneva, he 
assured the Paris Soir that the British were unanimous on 
this matter. If he saw the postbag of the Daily Mail, the 
Morning Post, the Observer, and the postpag of this Review— 
and we venture to add Mr. Amery’s postbag—he would get 
a Shock. Organised pacifist societies have made a great 
show during the past few weeks, meetings have been held 
by them, and resolutions passed in support of anti-Italian 
action, while Sir Austen’s colleagues on the Committee of 
the League of Nations Union, Sir Norman Angell, Professor 
Murray, and such, have been untiring in their efforts to 
produce the effect of a public opinion which does not exist. 
The public has only just awakened to the fact that membership 
of the League may get us into war, they are consternated at 
the idea, and, without having any clear notion of how to get 
out of the muddle, they are unanimous in their desire not to 
provoke Italy in an affair that is not our concern. The 
British had not realised the entanglements involved by 
Geneva. They had been told, and had believed, that the 
League would organise peace. They now see it promoting 
war. They also see, to their astonishment, British Ministers 
leading the war party at Geneva. They are not unanimous 
in support of this policy, but very much the reverse. Elderly 
Socialists and Liberals, who would not go fighting, may want 
to “support the League” to the extent of fighting with 
Italy, but Sir Austen is very, very wide of the mark when he 
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tells France that “‘ we are . . . shocked by the . . . hesita. 
tions and selfish concern which seem to characterise French 
behaviour...” The League of Nations Union, whose 
views Sir Austen was giving on this occasion, may regret that 
France does not want to commit suicide by quarrelling with 
Italy, but no one else blames her, and the wish that we had 
a Minister as prudent as M. Laval is constantly heard. 


OnE public man has expressed in a sentence the feeling of 
the whole British nation. Mr. L. 8. Amery, speaking in his 
; constituency in Birmingham, said that he 

ae Single would not send a single Birmingham lad to 
die for Abyssinia. If the public were not so 

disorganised, so much at the mercy of the organised Leagues 
and Unions, they would fill Hyde Park to the rallying cry 
of “‘ Not a single lad.” This sentence will, if we are not 
mistaken, mark a turning point in this affair. Mr. Amery 
performed a further service to his country by holding a private 
meeting of Members of Parliament in London on October 11, 
and in heading a deputation to the Prime Minister on October 
14 to urge on him a policy of peace. We have not been 
allowed to hear what passed on this occasion. Mr. Baldwin 
is a Laodicean, he lets things happen ; that is what is alarming. 
He has allowed the British Cabinet to be run away with by the 
war-mongers. The excuse of the war-mongers inside and 
outside the Cabinet being that Britain must, in this instance, 
support the Covenant of the League of Nations by using all 
her strength to prevent the invasion of Abyssinia. But why 
is this case so different from the invasion of Paraguay by 
Bolivia ? or the invasion of Manchuria by Japan? In both 
these cases the League only took verbal action. And why is 
England to take the lead, as she has done in sending the 
whole fleet, including cruisers from Australian waters, to the 
Mediterranean ? Why are we suddenly to discover a casus 
belli in Abyssinia ? Not a single lad would have recruited 
to fight for China or Bolivia, not a single lad should be sent 
to fight for Abyssinia. That is the universal sentiment, 
and when candidates face the constituencies they will find 


this out. 
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Mr. NEevILLE CHAMBERLAIN, the most respected member of 
the Cabinet, objected in a public speech to Mr. Amery’s 

“Not a Lad.” He said that not to enforce 
. re sanctions against Italy would be cowardly, 

and that if we suffered the Covenant to be 
broken in respect of Abyssinia, we should be acting shame- 
fully. Mr. Amery at once answered Mr. Chamberlain in 
a second speech in his Birmingham constituency on October 
16, when he told his hearers an interesting piece of history. 
It illustrates the recent volte face made by Ministers : 


“Mr. Chamberlain and I were colleagues with Mr. Baldwin in a 
Government which ten years ago, in rejecting the Geneva Protocol, 
rejected the whole view of the League as an institution for the purpose 
of preserving peace by economic or military coercion. To this repudia- 
tion of an unlimited obligation to enforce coercive sanctions Mr. 
Chamberlain (and Mr. Baldwin) then subscribed.” 


Mr. Amery went on to say that even now he did not believe 
for one moment that Mr. Chamberlain himself was in favour 


of war sanctions. But in that case why could the Government 
not say so ? 


“A clear statement to that effect would at once dispel all the 


anxieties and misgivings which are increasingly felt all through the 
country. ...” 


Mr. Amery spoke feelingly. He and a group of Members of 
Parliament had interviewed Mr. Baldwin at length on October 
14 without extracting any comfort. He made one more 
appeal for frankness. He could not understand why the 
public should not be told that the Government’s policy was 
peace if that is their policy. 


“There is one motive for silence which I am almost ashamed to 
suggest, and that is that the British Government wishes to throw upon 
France the onus of rejecting extreme measures so that Ministers might 
be able to say to their new-found pacifist allies that they were ready 
for these measures if others had supported them.” 


When the House of Commons met, both Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir Samuel Hoare gave all the re-assuring state- 
ments required. Having told Signor Mussolini their pacific 
intentions there was no longer any reason for concealment. 
VOL. CV 1 
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PARLIAMENT met on October 22 to allow the Government 
to state its foreign policy and to enable Ministers to judge 
of the extent to which public opinion sup- 
ported them. The bulk of the Socialists and 
Liberals approve the demand for strong pres- 
sure on Italy; the ultras in that party, Messrs. Cripps, Lans- 
bury, Ponsonby and Co., are against such action, and on 
this one issue find themselves in agreement with Mr. Amery 
and more than one stout Conservative who does not want 
to see Britain embroiled in a quarrel with a friend. To 
these strangely assorted allies must now be added Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who supports Italy’s action on the ground that Empire 
building means civilising and subduing savages. He would 
rather seen the League Council dropped into the crater of 
Vesuvius than use sanctions. The debates in both Houses 
were listened to with greater interest than usual on account 
of these unusual coalitions. The first speaker in the Lower 
House was Sir Samuel Hoare. He is always dexterous. He 
had to defend and yet to climb down from a policy not his 
own. He did it non-commitally, giving out clichés calculated 
to gratify different sections of the House. He assured the 
world that we should take no separate action, and that the 
** solidarity ’’ of Britain and France “is firmly established.” 
He had to sing a small sort of song. The speakers who followed 
the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Atlee and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
were according to form. They criticised the Government 
for ‘‘ not supporting the League ” with greater vigour. Lord 
Winterton spoke a useful word of warning about the uncon- 
trollable savagery of the Abyssinians. The next day Mr. 
Amery and Mr. Baldwin spoke. The latter heartily dis- 
claimed any intention of using military sanctions. He was 
pro-League but pacific in tone. He also had to sing small. 


The Meeting of 
Parliament 


In the House of Lords, Lord Londonderry made the minis- 
terial speech. He was followed by Lord Snell, the new 
Socialist leader. The speeches that counted, 
however, were those of Lord Hardinge, Lord 
Cavan and Lord Mottistone. Lord Hardinge, 
whose knowledge of foreign affairs is encyclopedic, sounded 
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a note of alarm. The Government had drifted so rapidly 
from one sanction to another that it was difficult to know 
when and where they would stop. He hoped they would 
urge moderation at Geneva in any step which might lead 
to war with Italy, an old friend and ally. Italy had lost 
600,000 men in the common cause in the war. It would be 
a disgraceful crime if British lives were thrown away on 
behalf of a savage and uncivilised state where barbarous 
practices were daily perpetrated. He advised that a solution 
should be found by direct negotiations between Britain, 
France and Italy. He was impressively supported by Lord 
Cavan, who during the war commanded British troops in 
Italy. He thought that to re-arm Abyssinia was not the 
way to end the war. He paid a warm tribute to the Italian 
effort in the Great War, and hoped that we should not provoke 
our old Italian friends and allies to a desperation which would 
cause years of bitterness or worse. He hoped that we should 
keep step with the French, and that we should not be unmind- 
ful of Italy’s help to us in the past, or forget that we might 
want this again. Lord Mottistone (Colonel Seeley) made a 
glowing defence of Italy and Signor Mussolini, and produced 
facts which should make our pro-Abyssinians pause. 


THERE is striking evidence of what is thought of present 
Geneva performances by countries not belonging to the 
League of Nations. Germany two years ago 
resigned her membership. By League rules 
such a resignation takes two years to mature, 
during which time the resigning nation has to continue to 
pay subscriptions to League funds and is not held to be free 
until these obligations are discharged. Germany has com- 
pletely disregarded this and was in default to the extent of 
£300,000, but when the dance of death began at Geneva in 
October, and pro-League newspapers here reminded Germany 
that she would technically be a member of the League until 
she had paid up, the Hitler Government had something like 
a panic. The German is not as a rule a formalist about 
keeping his word. He has always been a treaty breaker 
and his promise to pay is not of value, but so great was the 
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German dread of being brought in any way into the present 
chaos that in the second week of October the full sum with 
all arrears was paid. No one can claim anything further 
from Germany for League purposes. Germany is now, as 
Herr Hitler pointed out in a recent speech, completely free 
and under no bond to any international body. We confess 
that we read his statement with great envy. The nations 
that are masters in their own houses are the U.S.A., which 
never joined the League, and Japan and Germany, which 
have left it. They are the arbiters of their destiny and can 
afford to watch with cynical amusement the fever state of 
England and France, which, pushed along the road to war 
and revolution by forces of which they have lost control, present 
a miserable picture of alarm and nervous tension. Italy is 
in a different case. She is embarrassed by the League but 
not deflected by it; when it suits her policy she will leave 
Geneva. 


In all the dust and fury raised at Geneva, where does France 
stand ? The French Premier has endeavoured, while sup- 

porting his impetuous British colleague at 
“1 ogee Geneva, to calm him and induce reflection. 
England He has not been very successful. The French 

are more than annoyed and alarmed by the 
adoption of measures against Italy, which, even if they do not 
lead to war, will certainly lead to friction, impoverishment and 
the loss of a valued friend. They do not profess to understand 
why the British Government suddenly became in September 
last the sole interpreter of the text of the Covenant and why she 
should force this on the League, forgetting her own former rejec- 
tion of the Protocol. The best that can be said for us by our 
friends—Germany sees to it that embers of enmity are 
fanned—is that we have gone back to our old Imperial form. 
The Débats, in its leader of October 18, expresses this view 
admirably. 

“Italy has conducted her affairs at her own sweet will 
and we cannot say that she has chosen the best way. England 
on her side consulted no one before sending her fleet to the 
Mediterranean, any more than she consulted others before 
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concluding the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. We admire 
her strength, her discipline, her decision. We observe that 
she is once more magnificently Imperialist. That is not a 
reason for France to go to war with Italy. 

‘This England is the one we know. The England that was 
unaccountable, incomprehensible, muddling was that of the 
last fifteen years. The faint-hearted England of Mr. 
MacDonald’s era. Disarming, abandoning her proud mastery 
of the sea, the England that ran after arrangements with 
America and Germany ; which acquiesced in Sir John Simon’s 
kicking his heels in Hitler’s ante-chamber, and which was 
willing to see her Foreign Minister take Hitler’s hand while 
it was still covered with his victims’ blood. The England that, 
contrary to all her engagements, signed the Anglo-German 
Agreement. That England afflicted all her friends, who hoped 
for better days.” 


TuatT era of abasement, says the leader writer of the Débats, 
is over. He wishes that our awakening could have been 
pleasanter for our friends :—‘‘ We cannot say 
France Between that the manner of England’s awakening has 
England and ‘ 
Italy been pleasant for other nations. She is very 
haughty, she is too sure that she represents 
justice, too uncritical and too partisan. She is inexorable, 
and one can feel that she is even capable of ferocity. But 
such as she is she is powerful and capable of appreciating 
frankness, and even if she has some ill-humour to-day she 
will esteem us the more later on, because we have kept our 
sovereignty, because we have not confused fidelity with 
servility, and because we shall not purchase gratitude by 
committing a villainy. It may happen in the course of life 
that one cannot do for a friend, even a friend to whom one is 
greatly attached, all the good offices he hopes for at the 
moment he wishes for them. That is our case in regard to 
England. But it should never occur that for advantage and 
hope of profit one should act dishonourably. That is our 
case in regard to Italy.” 
Nothing could be better expressed. Nothing could 
better show the dilemma in which we have placed France 
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by our claim to be the only interpreter of the various inter- 
national agreements which we have been eagerly signing 
for fifteen years. It should be clear to all now that 
different people quite honestly take different views of 
what these agreements mean. The present Government’s 
change of policy about the Covenant shows us that even 
the same people can take different views at different times 
of the same document. 


Many people have been surprised by the attitude of Socialists 
to the Italo-Abyssinian war. The Socialists who have 
steadily refused to vote Naval, Military and 
Air credits are now screaming for “ sanctions,” 
that is to say for action which, taken by 
England, will lead her into war with Italy, a country with 
which she has no quarrel. But those who are astonished 
by the apparent inconsistency of the British Socialists have 
not studied their aims; these are revolutionary, and one 
of the dictums of Lenin was that the right war, rightly con- 
ducted (that is, of course, lost) should lead a country straight 
to revolution. It would be difficult to persuade the amiable 
and unthinking inhabitants of this island that Englishmen 
really entertain such plans if we had not a witness who is 
always willing to disclose Socialist intentions. This is 
Sir Stafford Cripps. On October 12, at Ipswich, he told 
his fellow Socialists what they were to do :— 

“ If war comes, as come it may, that war has got to be used for the 
destruction of Capitalism. Jt will have to be used by the workers in this 
country to undermine the whole system.” (Manchester Guardian, 
October 14.) 

We call attention to this declaration. Capitalism is the 
system which permits the retention of savings by the people 
who make them. The abolition of Capitalism means Red 
Revolution on the Russian plan with the wholesale confiscation 
of wealth, the disappearance of credit and the consequent 
starvation of multitudes of human beings. All this panorama 
is contained in Sir Stafford Cripps’s “ If.” 


The Revolu- 
tionary’s “If” 


THE United States was looking on with a certain grim satis- 
faction at the prospect of a war between England and Italy 
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until the public statements of our ministers showed that 
Britain was drawing in her horns. President Roosevelt 
declared neutrality between Italy and Abyssinia 
at once and has established an office of arms and 
munitions control. The State Department con- 
cerned has kept a note of munition shipments to Italy and 
Abyssinia. In the very interesting Washington News Letter, 
Affairs, September 27, there is a passage which shows just 
how much this kind of thing is worth in the U.S.A. 

The sole shipments of munitions to Italy since January 1 of this 
year, according to State Department records, is four sporting rifles 
plus $418 worth of rifle cartridges. No other munitions, according to 
the State Department, have been sent. This is in direct contradiction 
with records of the War Department and the Italian Embassy. From 
the latter source, it is understood that munition shipments have been 
leaving the United States averaging about $125,000 weekly. War 
Department Intelligence information is somewhat similar. The 
National Guard has had difficulty in purchasing mules and horses in the 
South-eastern United States, due to heavy shipments to Italy. 

It is also known that copper and brass factories in New Britain and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, have been working three-hour shifts. This 
brings up the question of the definition of munitions. Apparently, 
the State Department does not consider munitions to be army mules 
or cavalry horses, nor the twenty-eight lathes for making shells ordered 
by Italy from a Cincinnati firm. Either its definition of munitions is 
far wide of the mark or else American firms are evading reports of their 
exports. 

The view taken in the United States of British action is that it 
is solely taken to protect the Mediterranean route. According 
to Affairs the British had been napping while Italy was 
fortifying, and are now showing temper. 


American 
Re-Actions 


THE foreign press has been far more fully informed of British 
war preparations than ours. We were not told when 

our Fleet went to the Mediterranean, we were 
Sumer? not told of its movements there, nor of the 

heavy military reinforcements. The foreign 
press, on the other hand, has known all there was to know. 
This secrecy of the British Government towards its own 
nationals has convinced many foreigners that Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues meant war and that they were deliberately 
seeking to provoke Italy. This is nonsense. We have 
neither the ships, nor the men, nor any desire for war, but in 
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giving this impression our Ministers were playing a very 
dangerous game. The American press has reported the move- 
ment of ships and regiments, and the precautions taken at 
Malta and Gibraltar. Americans look on with cynical amuse- 
ment at the state of Europe. They realise that England 
has now no friends, and Affairs tells its readers with some 
glee that in the event of war Japan will seize British pos- 
sessions in the Far East, and will thus move one step nearer 
to India. This would delight the U.S.A., for whom Great 
Britain has always been, and still is, Public Enemy No. 1. 
Nothing has more clearly shown up the prodigious short- 
sightedness of our policy than the way the U.S.A., for the 
hope of whose friendship we dropped the Japanese alliance, 
is taking this present world crisis. They look for trouble for 
us all over the world, and one paper has reminded its readers 
that the 80,000 Italians inhabiting Egypt will not accept our 
action against Italy tamely. 


THE date of the General Election is November 14. The 
decision to have the grand inquest in November having been 
made, Mr. Baldwin rightly decided to have it 
early. The various oppositions are annoyed 
because the earlier the date of polling the 
more support the Government is likely to get. But it is not 
unreasonable that Mr. Baldwin should choose a day that 
suits his book, and it is also quite in the picture that the 
Liberal press should tell us that he has been stampeded into 
the choice of an early date by the Tory violence of some of his 
colleagues. The simple fact is that the Prime Minister has 
the right to send the country to the polls whenever he likes, 
and he has—not unnaturally—chosen a date on which he 
believes his supporters will secure the greatest number of 
votes. He is not a fool and he must therefore be highly 
doubtful of what will happen as the result of all this dangerous 
work at Geneva. His foreign experts have kept him fully 
posted as to Italy’s intentions in Abyssinia ; knowing these, 
he has trimmed his sails to catch the votes of as many pacifists 
as possible. When the Geneva bubble bursts—or melts— 
as it will inevitably do, these persons, whose fatuous and 
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mischievous propaganda is largely responsible for the whole 
Geneva mirage, will not see the light nor measure their own 
folly ; they will not repudiate those clerical and other leaders 
who have misled them; they will not suffer a conversion. 
They will blame Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare, and they 
will turn hardest of all upon Mr. Eden. Mr. Baldwin, who is 
the most astute parliamentarian of the last fifty years, and 
who judges political situations from a personal point of view, 
is confident, therefore, that the early moment is better than 
the later one and that sanctions will prove as profitable as 
Zinovieff. He may possibly be right. 


THOSE who hold by Conservative principles are in a great 
difficulty. Already disgusted and disheartened by the sur- 
surrender of India to Gandhism, outraged by 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, which 
gives us the choice of failing to defend the 
Empire, or of abandoning the command of the channel, Con- 
servatives now see our relations with Italy poisoned, and our 
links with France jeopardised by the attitude taken up by 
Mr. Eden at Geneva. ‘‘ What is the use of voting for Con- 
servatives if this is what we get ? ” is heard on all sides to-day. 
The crime of present day Conservative leaders is that they 
have smothered keenness in the Conservative party. No 
doubt they will suffer for this at the polls. But they have 
cynically allowed it to be known that if they suffer too much 
they will stand upon their left leg in the ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment. What Conservative voters have to think of in this 
present emergency is that only by a revival of their own 
keenness and, through this, by a revival of genuine national 
forces inside Parliament will the country be saved. How 
can they assist this revival at the eleventh hour? There is 
only one moment at which the elector is supreme, the moment 
at which he votes. Then, and then only, the leader is a 
courtier. How can the voter so vote as to influence the 
leader ? He has this one opportunity, and when he has used 
it he can disappear. He must therefore make himself felt 
during the days before the election by extracting from Con- 
servative candidates pledges that they will put first things 
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first: (1) that they will not be a party to any surrender of 
territory at present under British rule to any foreign country; 
(2) that they will demand an instant five-year ship and aero- 
plane building programme, and an increase in our army to 
pre-war strength and efficiency ; (3) that they will insist on 
fair play for the British Merchant Marine ; (4) that they will 
press for straight tariffs with preferences to the Dominions 
and Colonies. 


More than this; candidates should be asked to urge the 
Government to modify their anti-Italian attitude at Geneva, 
: to cease to lead the pro-war party there and to 
Secon make it clear to all that England is not pre- 
pared to pay other countries for “ sanctions.” 
If Conservatives—instead of staying away from the polls— 
will go to meetings, and will, by questions, force candidates to 
realise the strength of Conservative feeling and the strong 
desire felt for peace, they will affect even the yes-men and 
nodders, should they be so unfortunate as to have no choice 
but between Socialists or Liberals and such time-servers. 
In constituencies where no Conservative stands, but where a 
“* National’ candidate belonging to some other party is 
offered, he should be asked the same questions. If his replies 
are unsatisfactory, Conservatives would do well to vote for 
anyone else who may be put up. No professed Republican and 
Communist is more dangerous to the country than such a 
‘* National ’’ candidate as the Rev. H. Dunnico, who is being 
scandalously foisted upon Wednesbury as a “ National” 
candidate. 


OnE of the most ardent wishes of Conservatives at the 
coming election is that it should show the country’s desire 
for peace. In view of the present alignment 
of parties on the Italo-Abyssinian matter, how 
can the voter sufficiently impress this on can- 
didates ? The Socialists are divided. Some of them believe 
that a general conflagration, in which Great Britain would 
lose her Colonies, would help on the revolution they desire. 
Others such as Lansbury, Cripps, Ponsonby & Co. are not 
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sure that the moment has come for this, but the bulk of the 
party is pledged to the warmongers, though Socialists are also 
determined not to increase our defence forces. 

ANYONE VOTING SOCIALIST THEREFORE VOTES FOR AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL WAR, with all that this means. The same may 
be said of the Liberals. They are for putting full pressure, 
ie., blockade, starvation, etc., on Italy. At the same time 
they object to British rearmament. 

ANYONE vVoTING LIBERAL THEREFORE VOTES FOR AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL WAR, with all its bitter consequences. With 
regard to Conservative candidates voters will have to make 
their views known and to insist on the modification of our 
present bluster. There is no obligation in the Covenant 
that obliges us to take the lead as we are doing, not only in 
Geneva but in our threatening assembly of warships in the 
Mediterranean. The great value of an immediate election is 
that it will enable voters to do this. Our motto should be Mr. 
Amery’s slogan, ‘‘ Not a Single Lad’ from any English home 
to die for Abyssinia. 


THERE is no English person of middle age or older who ever 
thinks of November except as Armistice month, for in 1918 

the nightmare that had lasted for four years 
Recension, SU was lifted, and we can remember i ae 
breaths we took in a world of peace. The bells which sounded 
for our great victory over a foe who had attacked the civiliza- 
tion of Europe rang in our hearts so that even the bereaved 
were uplifted. We had resisted evil and it had been over- 
come, and we had not only withstood the forces of our enemy, 
beating him in fair and open fight, but we had resisted the 
cowardly counsels of the pacifist and other agents who 
worked to undermine our strength. The nation had proved 
its soundness and its worthiness. All this was in the minds 
of those who rejoiced on November 11, 1918, and for this 
we have given thanks each November for seventeen years. 
No one can rob us of the right to rejoice over the fact that our 
people were brave and loyal during four blistering years of 
trial. The past remains, and the history of 1914-18 will 
always stand as a monument of British constancy and 
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courage. True, a powerful effort has been made since 1918 
to falsify and belittle all heroic endeavour, and the men 
who had not the courage to fight the enemies of their country 
have slandered those who stood between them and the fate 
which would have been theirs had Germany won; but mere 
slander cannot destroy victory, and the British nation will 
long be remembered by this age of heroism. In November we 
remember all those who sacrificed what is dear to men— 
home-life, ease and security—and who went to meet the cold 
horror of wounds, disease and death. Of all the noble army 
the worthiest of praise were those who were ready in August, 
1914—the Expeditionary Force, England’s small professional 
army. 


BErorE the war the masters of the conscript legions of 
foreign countries used to sneer at “‘ England’s mercenaries.” 
The fact that British soldiers volunteered and 
The Old Army : " 
were paid seemed to them ignoble. Our 
professional army gave its own silent answer to this criticism 
in 1914, and a great poet, A. E. Houseman, wrote eight lines 
about them which are among the finest poetry in the 
language :— 
THESE, IN THE DAY WHEN HEAVEN WAS FALLING, 
THE HOUR WHEN EARTH’S FOUNDATIONS FLED, 


FOLLOWED THEIR MERCENARY CALLING 
AND TOOK THEIR WAGES AND ARE DEAD. 


THEIR SHOULDERS HELD THE SKY SUSPENDED, 
THEY STOOD, AND EARTH’S FOUNDATIONS STAY ; 
Wuat GoD ABANDONED THESE DEFENDED, 
AND SAVED THE SUM OF THINGS FOR PAY. 
All the shirkers in these islands with all their Bosch friends 
cannot alter the fact that the British people had such heroes 
to defend them and that they were worthy of the sacrifice 
made. The men about whom these lines were written left 
their bones in Flanders and in France, where their names 
“live for evermore.”’ The mean detraction of their fame 
cannot touch them nor dim the honour that we pay every 
November to them and to the gallant fellows who followed 
them to the battle front. 
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THERE is a good reason for dwelling upon Armistice Day and 
all that it means. Cabinet Ministers have discovered several 

: . ears after ordinary citizens that our condition 
nai Pes of disarmament is dangerous. They have 
announced a vague policy of re-armament, but we are not 
told what, nor have we any definite foreign policy save 
certain babblings about sheet anchors and collective security. 
But we have to know what we are arming for or we cannot 
arm. What is the objective? Our Secret Service, which 
has never been better than it is at present, has given the 
Government all the information they require, but the public 
can only guess at the dangers we run and the quarters these 
dangers come from. We can see that the Government has 
no plan, for we have seen the Geneva performance of the 
Jubilee Plunger, Mr. Anthony Eden, but without a foreign 
policy and without allies no re-armament can be of effective 
use. In 1914 we had a firm alliance with Japan, and an 
understanding with France, of which the military details 
were fully worked out. Now we are the world’s Aunt Sally, 
and without a friend. It is useless for our Ministers to say 
that we wish to quarrel with no one, that is axiomatic, but 
we are aware that certain people want our possessions. Are 
our new armaments to be established with a view to defending 
these, or are they to be used to fight any country our Mr. 
Eden can persuade Geneva to condemn without any regard to 
British or Imperial interests ? War schemes need study, and 
the sending of an ill found and antiquated fleet to parade up 
and down the Mediterranean does not inspire respect, much less 
fear. We can understand that our sailors were enchanted 
at the prospect of being allowed enough coal to steam out 
to sea with, but our recent naval performances have only 
bewildered foreign countries, who ask what on earth is our 
policy. They may well ask. 


Mr. LAansBuRY, who has been the leader of the Labour 
Party, has resigned from that office because he does not agree 
with the policy of his followers. They press 
for sanctions against Italy. He alleges that 
he is against anything that could lead to war. 
He has been succeeded by Major Atlee. An orgy of sentiment 
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was indulged in by Socialist and Liberal newspapers when 
Mr. Lansbury ceased to hold an official position in his party, 
and some Conservative organs also became quite sentimental. 
This is what it is to have white hair, white mutton-chop 
whiskers, and to talk about religion. Mr. Lansbury looks as 
benevolent as Mr. Casby, whose patriarchal air enraptured 
his beholders. Of Mr. Casby his creator said : 


ce 


. . . his physiognomical expression seemed to beam with be- 
nignity. Nobody could have said where the wisdom was, or where 
the virtue was, or where the benignity was, but they all seemed to be 
somewhere about him.” 

So Mr. Lansbury, like Mr. Casby, exudes what we may call 
venerableness, and the English, having very short memories 
and being very indifferent at bottom to the characters of 
their public men, allow him to “ get away with it.” At the 
risk of shocking some of those kind people, who like to think 
well of everybody, we should like to remind our readers of 
this man’s true character. When they have read the following 
biographical notes they will probably realise that his recent 
divergence from his party is not likely to be on any matter of 
principle. There is a little work called Potted Biographies, 
which should be upon every publicist’s table. It has run 
into many editions, and we may be sure of the correctness 
of the statements therein. 


Tuts work of reference tells us that Mr. Lansbury signed the 
Leeds Manifesto in 1917 (this called upon the British to follow 
. the lead of Moscow and allow Germany to 

was win). On February 9, 1918, he called “ the 
seneainaai workers of the world” to ‘‘ win the world,” 
‘“‘The supreme hour has come,” etc. All through 1918 he 
did what a plausible man could do to weaken our defence. 
When the Armistice came he sat down with other revolu- 
tionaries to injure his country. He told his followers 
(October 9, 1918)— 


“there is to-day a large element in the master class which deliberately 
desires and intends to provoke a bloody revolution in order that the workers 
may be shot down like dogs and forced back into slavery by bayonets and 
machine guns.” 


The Russian revolutionaries soon saw what they could do 
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with such a tool. In January, 1920, Mr. Lansbury went to 

Russia, which he at once began to laud to the skies. On his 

return certain wireless messages between Tchitcherin and 

Litvinoff (alias Finkelstein alias Moseiwitch) were intercepted 

by the British Government and published (August 19, 1920). 

They showed the arrangements made for subsidising the 

Daily Herald. We give extracts from the correspondence :— 

Intvinoff to Tchitcherin, 11 July.—“ If we do not support the Daily 

Herald, which is now passing through a fresh crisis, paper will have 

to turn ‘ Right’ trade union. In Russian questions it acts as if it were 

our organ. After Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably more 

to the ‘ Left,’ and decidedly advocates ‘direct action.’ I consider 
work of Daily Herald as specially important for us... .” 

T’chitcherin to Litvinoff, 20 July.—‘‘ If you have not enough ready 

money for the subsidy to Daily Herald, tell him subsidy will be paid 

by those who have authority to organise the financing of our institutions 


abroad. The subsidy for the preservation of control must be paid 
by degrees.” 


Ittvinoff to Tchitcherin, 22 July.—‘‘ I have given instructions that 

the Chinese bonds which are there be handed over to the Herald. ...” 
Commenting upon this when the facts were known :— 

The Daily News, 11 September.—‘“‘ The Daily Herald was accused of 
accepting money from the Bolsheviks, and replied that it had received 
“not a bond, not a franc, not a rouble.’ Three weeks later the Daily 
Herald explains that what had really happened was, that one of its 
directors, on his own responsibility, received £75,000 for the service of 
the Daily Herald. This is very slippery dealing.” 


Really, on the whole we prefer Mr. Casby. 


AFTER about five years in the Doldrums, the Church Congress 
has got some wind into its sails and has burst into Bourne- 

mouth, where for four days in October arch- 
oe -* saa bishops, bishops, deans, dons and ecclesiasti- 

cally-minded laymen discoursed on “ Chris- 
tianity in the Modern State.” The days are long past when 
the Church Congress spent powder and shot upon such 
subjects as vestments and the number of candles that might 
or might not be legitimately placed upon an altar. In 1935 
ecclesiastical dignitaries rush in where actors, engineers, 
musicians and members of other professions might fear to 
tread, and discuss such untheological topics as Economics, 
Communism, and International affairs. In particular the 
totalitarian State has been subjected to close scrutiny and 
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criticism. There is, perhaps, no reason why such thorny 
problems should not be considered by Churchmen ; there is a 
danger, however, lest statements in public from ecclesiastical 
platforms may, by uninstructed minds both at home and 
abroad, be invested with an authority and an importance 
that they do not possess. This is the more true when arch- 
bishops and bishops make pronouncements that strike the 
superficial observer as being opposed to the policies and 
principles that have been adumbrated in the not very distant 
past. Who does not recall the indignant protests that have 
arisen from certain Churchmen and Nonconformist ministers 
since the League of Nations was expected to usher in the 
reign of peace in a naughty world when any modest increase 
in our comparatively meagre naval, military or air forces has 
been proposed ? 


From how many “ peace at any price” platforms have we 
been conjured to pare the British Navy, Army and Air Force 

down to the bone: to make “ gestures” that 
ie only needed to be made for other trusting 

Powers to follow? It was all so simple. Let 
us but scrap our forces and establish unlimited “ social ser- 
vices” and all the nations would tumble over each other in 
their haste to do likewise. How we were scourged as “ re- 
actionaries,” ‘‘ obscurantists ’’ and “ firebrands ” if we pointed 
to the growing danger to our nation and Empire of a policy of 
unilateral disarmament! And now has come the inevitable 
awakening, and archbishops and bishops rub their eyes. 
The Archbishop of York has told us, a little sadly, it seems, 
that ‘“‘ he shared the regret felt by many that we had gone 
so far in disarmament as we had when our neighbours were 
not following the lead.” Even stronger words fell from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Bournemouth. Peace in itself, 
he declared, was not an ideal. ‘It is a state which results 
from the achievement of ideals—a rule of reason, justice and 
law within and among nations. There is no intrinsic worth 
in mere peace if it means acquiescence in the violation of 
justice and the rule of law.” Further, “if no attempt were 
made by the State to restrain—if need be by force—those 
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who defy the rule of law, anarchy would follow.” His Grace 
added that it seemed to him “‘ impossible to deny that our own 
armaments must be made sufficient both to meet our inter- 
national requirements and also to defend our own country 
and the seaborne trade upon which the lives of its people 
depend.” In his presidential address to the Congress the 
Bishop of Winchester proclaimed “ quite frankly ”’ his belief 
that our statesmen were right “in making our armed forces 
sufficiently strong to resist attack and to enable us to have a 
stronger influence in preserving the peace of the world.” 
Would that the leaders of the Church of England had spoken 
with equal emphasis at the time when the sustained theme of 
our internationalists, pacifists, nitwits and prospective con- 
scientious objectors was “no more war!” and “ disarma- 
ment.” Had the Church spoken then as definitely as it 
spoke at Bournemouth last month our rulers might have been 
in less haste to make “ gestures” and to disarm to the point 
of endangering our national security. 


Sir Henry Pace Crort is a profound and convinced Christian. 
He had, therefore, the right to be listened to at the Church 
, Congress at Bournemouth when he spoke to 
eo Seue them on Christianity and the League of 
Nations. ‘‘ Are we sure,” he asked them, 
“that collective force is necessarily right ?”’ And he queried 
the Christianity of the League, pointing out that one great 
Power member had renounced all religion, and others, “ like 
China, had never been Christian.”” How can we be sure of 
the virtue of all the nations gathered at Geneva when “‘ some 
are Christian, others follow different religions, and some are 
positively anti-God.” Sir Henry Page Croft reminded his 
audience that : 

“The present League of Nations does not include three Powers 
which are the most vital in America, Asia and the continent of Europe ; 
and should it have to wage war upon one of its strongest members it 
does not take a very far-sighted statesman to see that an incomplete 
League, exhausted by internecine warfare, might give one or two of 


the great exterior Powers the opportunity of marching to a victorious 
aggression round or through its exhausted ranks.” 


And he warned his audience against “ false knight errantry.” 
VOL. CV 2 
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The British fleet, and perhaps the British fleet single-handed, 
might be forced by such doctrines as they now heard into 
battle for which no preparation had been made, for 
“the Churches have been preaching on the text ‘No more war’ 
year after year, and not only have our Governments greatly reduced 
the armed forces in response to that pressure, but multitudes of your 
countrymen have been convinced that war is wrong.” 


Has it now suddenly become right ? 


BritisH power has been and is the greatest instrument of 
world peace. Again and again we have saved the world . . . 
but only because we had the means. 


“Puzzled and distracted, some ardent spirits 
who believe that wrong can only be righted by yielding to wrongdoers 
are now urging that parts of the British Empire should be handed over 
as danegeld to tyrants. Abyssinia, it is claimed, must be saved from 
the hands of Italian rule, but you, it is suggested, can prove how 
broadminded you are by handing over the coloured peoples of the 
British Empire without their will or consent to this same rule of Italy, 
or it may be of Germany or Japan. 
“This is buying peace not with gold, but with human chattels ! ” 


And in a fine passage the speaker concluded : 

“You may need the militant Christian again; he will be useless 
if you have inoculated him with fear and taught him that sacrifice 
is not the noblest pattern for men to follow. 

“ Life is strife, hardships are here to test us; we are not brought 
into the world to decay of softness and lie forever on feather beds. 
If the British race alone is to decline in spirit, morale and physical 
strength our power for good will go for ever.” (Bournemouth Daily 
Echo, October 10.) 


We do indeed need the man who can be brave and steadfast 
and who has the courage to preach a doctrine of courage. 


Lanegeld 


A GENERAL ELECTION was held in Canada on October 13, 
and this resulted in the return of a large Liberal majority. 
: Liberals have 170 seats and Conservatives, 

ee teete who have lost some 90 seats, have now 
only 42. One reason for the Conservative 

débacle is that the split of a few months back, when 
Mr. Stevens resigned from Mr. Bennett’s Cabinet and 
started a new “ Reconstruction” party, weakened the 
Conservative front and confused the voters. Furthermore, 
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Mr. Bennett’s health has latterly been bad. It is a 
great loss to the counsels of the Empire that Mr. Bennett 
should cease to be Prime Minister. Whatever good was done 
at Ottawa was done by him, and Mr. Mackenzie King, who 
has in the past turned to the United States for inspiration, 
has announced that he will undo, as far as he can, the work 
done at Ottawa. In his declaration after the results of the 
polls were known, the Liberal leader said : 
Mr. Bennett said throughout the campaign that the verdict in this 
election would be a verdict for or against Empire trade pacts. There 


can be no longer any mistake as to what the people think of those 
agreements and Mr. Bennett’s methods of their negotiation. 
This does not mean that a Canadian Liberal is like an English 
Liberal. Mr. Mackenzie King is not an Imperialist like Mr. 
Bennett, but neither does he wish to weaken the Empire as 
does Sir Herbert Samuel. In this same speech he made 
it clear 
that the new Ministry’s first move will be to readjust Canada-Britain 
trade relations before turning to Washington. The new Government is 
strongly disposed to remove the wide disparity between Canadian sales 
to Britain and purchases from Britain. This means much more 


generous treatment for British textile and iron and steel products. 
(Morning Post, October 15.) 


Let us hope that the Government here will meet the new 
Canadian Prime Minister, not with offers of further con- 
stitutional change, but with valuable preferences for wheat, 
meat, cheese and other Canadian products. They will now 
not have a strong Imperialist as their colleague, but a man 
who will work with them if he can get a good bargain for his 
country. It is now our turn to hold the Empire together. 
Canada and Mr. Bennett did this for us last time. 


WHILE our Press has been engaged in denouncing Italy for 
wanting to clear her African frontiers of slave-driving and 
murderous African tribes, the Indian Govern- 
ment has been waging a successful war on the 
Indian frontier against the Mohmands, who 
are bad neighbours to our subjects in much the same kind of 
way. They have murdered and harboured murderers, and 
have been such a nuisance that action had finally to be taken. 
After months of fighting and loss of valuable British lives the 


The Indian 
Frontier 
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Mohmands are prepared to submit, and on October 15 the 
Governor of the North-West Province, Sir Ralph Griffith, 
and the Commander of the Military Forces, Sir Kenneth 
Wigram, held a meeting with a group of some 400 Mohmand 
Chiefs at Wucha Jawar, near the Nahakki Pass. Addressing 
them in fluent Pushtu, Sir Ralph Griffith told them the terms 
upon which they could live at peace with the Indian Govern- 
ment. They must not interfere with our road-making, they 
must hand back criminals who took refuge with them. The 
Government had no desire to interfere with the Mohmand 
tribes. They would be left to regulate their own affairs. 
The spokesman for the Mohmands said that his people desired 
peace. He asked for pardon for certain criminals. He spoke 
of the unrest caused among Moslems by the destruction by 
riots in Lahore of the Shahidgunj Mosque in July. The 
gathering was believed by the Indian Government to be 
satisfactory, and to be the beginning of the end of this par- 
ticular frontier war, which the soldiers have brought by their 
skill and patience to a satisfactory end. 


WHEN the history of our time is written, when the historian 
roots into the cause of things, he will realise the debt owed 
by the British people to the Navy League and 
to Lord Lloyd, who, in these years of war- 
weariness and false doctrine, has steadily kept 
before the public the need for our naval defences. On 
October 17 the Navy League held its annual dinner gathering 
at Grosvenor House. An impressive company had been 
gathered, and the speeches were not less impressive. They 
were made by Lord Jellicoe, Lord Derby, Lord Lloyd, Sir 
Roger Keyes, and Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord Jellicoe 
reminded his hearers that “‘ the voice of a powerful nation 
carries weight, that of a weak one does not.” The speaker 
pointed out that 


at the end of 1936 the British Empire would have four capital ships, 
the United States eight, and Japan five. Obviously we need to start 
immediately a large building programme of capital ships. 

In so far as the Navy was concerned, there was ample justification 
for that loss of confidence of foreign countries in our ability to carry 
out our obligations.—(Morning Post report.) 


Lord Jellicoe 
Warns Us 
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But in putting before his audience the weakness of the Navy 
he did not wish them to think they could not fulfil their 
present tasks. He was thinking of the future. Lord Derby 
asked what was the good of barking if we could not bite ? 
Lord Lloyd announced that the Navy League was going to 
raise £50,000 for a fighting fund and that that grand patriot, 
Lady Houston, was giving them £10,000 to start them off. 


THE public likes novelty, and Moscow has a genius for stage 
effects. The old-fashioned mining strike being played out 
— and not likely to be mentioned on the front 
pages of newspapers, a new kind of refusal to 
work has been put on the boards. The miners of the Nine 
Mile Point Colliery in Monmouthshire went down their pit as 
usual on October 14 and then announced that they were not 
coming up again. This forced the hand of the owners, 
who were obliged to supply food and consider how best to 
get the men away from the pit they refused to work. The 
strike was against the labour of men who do not belong to 
the Miners’ Union. The fact is that there is a strong move- 
ment in Wales against the communism of certain of the 
leaders in the Miners’ Federation. Many men work in mines 
who are not revolutionaries, and these will not associate 
themselves with such policies as are preached by “ leaders.” 
The company to which the Nine Mile Point Mine belongs is 
the United National and Ocean Colliery. The directors 
state that these collieries have been working at a loss for years, 
and that they must consider closing the mines. No doubt 
those who promoted the “ stay down ”’ strike knew that this 
disastrous result was likely, for idleness and distress are the 
breath of revolution. The miners of two other pits also 
adopted the “stay down,” and the same comedy has been 
staged with full accompaniment of reporters. 


ARRANGEMENTS had been made for the holding of a plebiscite 
in Greece on November 2 to know whether that country 
should remain a republic or should invite 
King George to return and assume his crown. 
The Prime Minister, Monsieur Tsaldaris, was 
a Royalist, and the result was expected to be favourable to 


A Greek 
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his views. But on October 10 Colonel Kondylis, with a group 
of naval and military officers, overthrew M. Tsaldaris’ Govern- 
ment, and then and there invited King George to walk in. 
That sage prince has not at the time of writing accepted their 
invitation. This break in constitutional methods was un- 
desirable, and, in the interests of the monarchy itself, quite 
unnecessary. Greece has a way of producing statesmen. 
M. Venizelos, in spite of his recent break in fomenting in- 
surrection, is one, and M. Tsaldaris is another. A Royalist, 
he was prepared to see fair play for his countrymen of all 
opinions, for he wished to see the Greek throne rest upon the 
expressed will of the people. The recent coup d’état made by 
over-zealous Royalists has spoilt his plan. Colonel Kondylis 
and his supporters have not so far cancelled the plebiscite, 
but neither have they persuaded King George to take advan- 
tage of their high-handed action. He is keeping his own 
counsel and standing well out of the limelight. Thrones are 
not what they were, and we are, perhaps, approaching a time 
when men to fill them will not be easy to find. 


On October 17 the Austrian troubles which were described 
in our October issue came to a head. Herr von Schuschnigg, 
the Chancellor, found he could no longer 
work with certain of his colleagues, and he 
resigned, and at once reconstructed his Government. Prince 
Starhemberg, a personal friend of Signor Mussolini, remains 
Vice-Chancellor, Major Fey, Herr Hitler’s champion, has 
gone. Thus the first result of the Geneva contest is to have 
pushed Austria towards Italy. Sufficiently dominant before, 
Italy is now all powerful in that country. Major Fey, who 
has left the Government, is the dark horse of Austrian politics, 
his views are known, but his powers and influence have not 
been fully tested. His rdle at the time of the murder of 
Herr Dollfuss was obscure, and yet he remained in office 
for reasons that were not known. He is the leader of the 
Vienna Heimwehr, and it is thought that he will, in conse- 
quence, be a dangerous opponent to the newly-formed 
Government. Austria always has been and always will be a 
key country, and it is of the first importance to Europe that 


Austria’s Trials 
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she should keep her independence and have a stable and 
well-ordered Government. Alone she cannot be strong, but 
the strong racial feelings of the Hungarians and the Czecho- 
Slovakians make it impossible for them to join forces with 
her, however desirable this may be. 


THE death of the Duke of Buccleuch, which occurred on 
October 18, leaves a gap which will not be filled. He was 

one of the pillars of his country by right of 
adh er Hu his noble position, his great possessions, and 

the use he made of them. Unaffected, simple, 
and unpretentious, he worked unceasingly at the duties 
which were part of his inheritance. Not many men toil 
as he did, for he was not only the owner, but the manager, 
of his vast estates, and no property was ever better managed. 
His care for his tenants and his vigilance in regard to their 
interests were unceasing, and the Scott countryside is as 
completely under the care of the remarkable family of which 
the Duke was the head, as in earlier days. In politics the 
Duke of Buccleuch was an undiluted Tory, of the kind which 
trimmers call “ die hard,”’ in contradistinction to others who 
only indulge in sham fighting. He was not in sympathy with 
recent Conservative leadership, believing that it was wiser 
for Conservative leaders to leave Socialism and Liberalism 
to those who believe in them. Honest to the core, blunt in 
speech, warm in heart, the Duke will always be affectionately 
remembered by those who knew him. He is worthily suc- 
ceeded by his son, Lord Dalkeith, who combines his father’s 
excellent sense and fine moral qualities with personal charm. 
The death of the Duke stopped the festivities which were 
preparing for the marriage of his daughter, Lady Alice Scott, 
to the Duke of Gloucester. The wedding will now be a 
quiet one, the deep mourning of the bride rendering this 
imperative. The sympathy of the nation will go to Lady 
Alice Scott in her sad bereavement. 


ELectTions were held in Memel on September 29. These 
gave the Germans 24 out of the 29 seats in the Memelland 
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Diet, and thus give them control of the local government. 
The elections show that the Lithuanian Government has 
been scrupulously fair. No one who knew what 
was going on ever doubted that the German 
complaints were of the usual cooked kind. Nazi 
candidates had no particular success, but it remains to be 
seen how soon German Memellanders will yield to the spell of 
propaganda. Never in the world’s history was there a people 
so prompt as the Germans to swallow and believe anything 
that is told them fairly often. It remains to be seen whether 
the autonomy under the League of Nations enjoyed by Memel 
will work. It will not do so if the Nazis get the upper hand. 
The peasants in the district are Protestants and speak 
Lithuanian, and they are exceedingly anxious not to be 
annexed by Germany, feeling convinced that their new-found 
liberties would disappear at once. On the other hand, they 
are said—and their votes seem to confirm this—not to want 
to belong to Lithuania proper. This yea and nay attitude 
will have to yield to one side or the other. Small com- 
munities on the edge of disputed frontiers can never hold 
their own for very long. Those people who think that the 
late Memel elections settled anything are ignorant of 
Germany’s plans. 


The Memel 


Elections 


WaR-MAKERS at Geneva have made such a clatter that 
nothing seems to matter save the effort to prevent their 
turning an Italian colonial expedition into a 
general war between members of the League. 
All the same other things are happening, notably in Germany, 
where Herr Hitler is using every moment of European 
distraction to forward his ruthless policy of re-armament 
and conquest. One of his first aims is to squeeze the Jews, 
and there is not much to choose between him and King John 
in his methods of dealing with this race. A letter to the 
Manchester Guardian by Mr. Leonard Montefiore describes 
with great moderation of language the present fate of German 
Jews. Nazis tell the world that Jews cannot be unhappy in 
Germany because they do not emigrate. Mr. Montefiore 
lets us know the only conditions under which Jews are 
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allowed to leave the country where their families have been 
settled for hundreds of years. 
A Jew who wants to escape the Nazi persecution must pay his 
persecutors four-fifths of his fortune before he is free to depart. 
The new anti-Jewish laws of Nuremberg and the dark hints of Herr 
Hitler that even stricter measures would be applied if the boycott 
against Germany persisted have created a panic mood among many 
German Jews. The boycott and the persistent harassing make their 
lives unbearable, so that they try to sell their businesses in sheer 
desperation. The advertisement columns of some of the big German 
newspapers give a vivid picture of the state of affairs. Advertisement 
after advertisement seeks an “ Aryan” buyer for an old-established 
business. Even the loss of four-fifths of their fortune seems to many 
a Jew worth while if he can only escape the persecution. But the 
Nazis are not satisfied with a mere four-fifths ; they want more. 


The screw is to be tightened by the establishment of a special 
bank for liquidating Jewish business concerns. 


THis bank may itself buy the businesses which Jews may 
no longer work profitably, but its main object is to finance 
* Aryans”? who are willing to buy them. 
‘““The proposed liquidation bank,” says Mr. 
Montefiore, “‘ thus would become the instrument for a new 
expropriation of the German Jews,” in this way : 

A German Jew who wants to sell his business gets a bad price, first, 
because of the damage caused by the boycott. Secondly, the liquidation 
bank, by creating a sort of monopoly for buying Jewish concerns, forces 
the price down further, as behind the liquidation bank stands the 
National-Socialist State, and any resistance against it is treason. 
Thirdly, of the low price received, if it still exceeds 50,000 marks, 25 
per cent. must be paid as emigration tax. Fourthly, the remainder is 
paid over in Sperrmarks and can be realised abroad only at a rate of 
less than 30 per cent. 

So that the Jew is in a fearful dilemma. If he stays in Ger- 
many he lives in a ghetto and is persecuted as cruelly as ever 
in his long history. If he leaves Germany he is robbed 
and may starve abroad. “And then,” adds Mr. Montefiore, 
“foreigners who visit Germany are told that the Jews in 
Germany are quite happy since they do not emigrate!” 
It is well for us to note how rigidly the Hitler programme is 
being carried out. When we reflect that this includes the 
destruction of France, the absorption of Austria, Czecho- 


The Screw 
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slovakia, North Italy, Lithuania, Belgium and the Danish 
provinces we should note that this programme bears upon our 
own concerns much more than Italy’s Abyssinian expedition. 


Ir will be remembered that the South African High Com. 
missioner, Mr. Te Water, made a speech in Geneva which 
was broadcast to the British Empire. In this 
he claimed that his people were doing much for 
the natives of South Africa by efforts to 
‘penetrate and enlighten” them. Here, from the Cape 
Times and Cape Argus, both organs that support Mr. Te 
Water’s chief, General Hertzog, is evidence of the kind of 
“penetration and enlightenment” that actually occurs. 
Serious overcrowding at the local Lazaretto was alleged at a 
meeting of the Divisional Council at Worcester, Cape Province, 
last month. This was admitted. 

Mr. Fred Botha, the secretary, replying to a question, said the town 
was badly infected with tuberculosis and not one per cent. of such 
cases received treatment. There was practically no provision for non- 
European cases. A similar state of affairs existed in the case of infectious 
diseases.—(Cape Argus, September 20.) 

Worcester is a Boer district. Here is another case, this time 
not of callous neglect, but of attempt at murder. It comes 


from Bethlehem. 

‘At the Circuit Court Izak Abraham Groenewald, charged with 
assault with intent to commit murder, was found guilty and was fined 
£25 under the new Act. 

It was stated that a native was found trying to steal sheep on 

Groenewald’s farm. Groenewald pointed at him with his rifle, and, 

_ although he fired in the air, the native was struck.—(Cape Times, 
September 23.) 

The Boer farmer was not sent to prison. He was merely fined. 

The cases we have given are among the very few that get 

into the papers. The bulk of the cruelty that goes on is 


hushed up. 


Natives Under 
the Union 


THE Government of Northern Ireland have made exhaustive 
tests with the Spahlinger vaccine for the prevention of 
; tuberculosis in cattle, and at the end of 
mene September they published the reports of these 
experiments, which conclusively prove that, 

in this vaccine, we have at last got a remedy for dealing with 
the white death, The experiments have taken over three 
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years. They were made on 18 calves, eleven of which were 
inoculated by Mr. Spahlinger with his vaccine, and seven of 
which were not. Into each of the 18 calves a tremendous 
dose of virulent tubercle bacilli was six months later pumped 
into the jugular vein. Speaking of this on the wireless, 
Professor J. A. Scott Watson said that no cow could ever be 
exposed to such a degree of infection as was provided by this 
test. Of the seven unprotected calves five died in 43 days, 
and all these were shown, in the post-mortem, to have acute 
tuberculosis, the other two, on being slaughtered, were found 
to have “non-progressive tuberculosis,” which shows, the 
report states, a great natural power of resistance to the 
disease. Of the eleven animals vaccinated, one died of other 
causes. Ten would have lived to a ripe old age, but 870 
days—two years, four and a half months—after the test 
they were slaughtered, and all but one were found by the 
veterinary officers to be in good condition and fit for food. 
There was one partial failure, which, although in “ good 
condition,” was tuberculous. The whole of the experiment 
was carried out by the veterinary officers of the Government 
of Northern Ireland, except the dose of Spahlinger vaccine, 
which was given by Mr. Spahlinger himself. The report 
states that, after vaccination, the animals “ suffered a severe 
attack for two or three days, after which their temperature 
dropped to, and remained, normal.” It lays stress on 
the fact that “the infection to which the calves employed 
in the test were eventually submitted was originally con- 
sidered by the veterinary officers to be so severe that no 
protective vaccine would be able to withstand it. It should 
further be noted that the animals experimented on for the 
two years and four and a half months were subjected to 
natural infection as well as to the tremendous doses of the test. 


By the North Irish experiments Henri Spahlinger has shown 

that his vaccine can render cattle immune from tuberculosis. 
With this great centre of infection removed, 

The Triumph of we see how the dreadful illness can be 

Henri ‘ 

Spahlinger mastered in beasts, and therefore how one 
great source of infection can be elimi- 


nated. Spahlinger can do for human beings what he 
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can do for cattle. The cure of consumption has been 
his life’s object, and, being a pioneer, he has had the 
sorry treatment that scientific pioneers sometimes receive 
from a world too preoccupied with daily routine to be anxious 
to study a new discovery. In a book published eighteen 
months ago, Spahlinger Contra Tuberculosis, a group of 
scientific men and others paid a tribute to his successful 
work. But the medical profession have, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, a bad record in regard to this remarkable 
man, whose cures of human beings have been as striking as 
his work on cattle. Owing to the fact that vaccine in human 
beings cannot be “ controlled” in the same way as vaccine 
in cattle, because men cannot be slaughtered and examined, 
the work accomplished for human beings is less sensational 
in appearance. Nevertheless, the cures are there, and all 
candid enquirers can see them. 


On Wednesday, October 9, the King’s lieges were gratified 
by the announcement that the Duchess of Kent had borne a 
son and that both mother and child were well. 
This is the King’s first grandson in the male 
line, and the interest shown in the event is 
correspondingly great. Congratulations have poured in to 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent from all over the world, and 
the young couple may feel that the event which means so 
much to them also means a great deal to the British people. 
The little Prince is seventh in succession to the throne, 
coming after the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, Princess 
Elizabeth, Princess Margaret, the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Duke of Kent. The progress of the Duchess of Kent 
back to health has been so steady that the public hope to 
see her and give her and her very popular husband a cheer 
on some public occasion. 


The Kentish 
Prince 
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NAVAL NEEDS 


A PUBLICIST endowed with no more than moderate talents 
could certainly enlarge, and with good effect, upon the 
shocks and convulsions that have been necessary to persuade 
our Ministers of what has for years been palpable to ordinary 
men: That our defences are weak and need strengthening. 
But as recrimination will not in itself, speed up the delivery 
of an additional gun battery—far less of a naval vessel, 
however small—it is better to leave sarcasm alone, and be 
thankful that the admission has been made at last, and from 
the highest quarters. But although a general admission 
by a Minister “that something must be done,” or that 
“we must speed up this or that,’’ may be of some encourage- 
ment to the ordinary citizen, it gives him no guidance on 
matters about which he is quite willing to be informed: 
/ What purpose does the army or navy serve? If it is weak, 
in what respect is it so? Does the programme announced 
in the last estimates do something to remedy the weakness, 
or does it leave it unremedied ? The official estimates that 
are presented to Parliament are little better; they explain 
_ nothing, and are merely a great mass of figures accompanied 
_ by a guarded statement from the responsible Minister. I 
shall therefore endeavour to explain these matters as simply 
as I can, and to leave everybody who reads this article with 
a sort of pocket guide, which he may use when official state- 
ments about the condition of the navy are from time to time 
made public. 

When the ordinary citizen strives to discover for himself 
what naval forces the country needs, the difficulty that 
besets his enquiry is that, at this moment, Great Britain is 
not immediately confronted with an obvious naval rival. 
This is the great difference between the position as it is to-day, 
and the position as it was in the decade before the war, when 
German building and deliveries gave everybody a standard 
by which our own needs could be measured. A conflict 
between the parity fleets of Great Britain and the United 
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States may be possible; but it is unlikely, and the patriotic 
citizen may be excused if he takes no interest in the strategic 
combinations that it would entail. Furthermore, it is believed 
that good diplomacy can avert a Far Eastern war indefinitely. 
The ordinary man is therefore rather puzzled from the outset ; 
he wonders why successive British Governments should have 
been to such pains to negotiate complicated naval treaties 
about parities and ratios, when the chief parties to the 
negotiations are powers with which we are not very likely 
to be engaged. 

This initial difficulty is best overcome by accepting two 
simple propositions, of which the first is, that naval ratios 
are so distantly connected to the ordinary facts of naval 
defence, that only the high naval command, with war plans, 
the results of war games and of stragetic exercises before 
them, can establish the connection between the two; the 
second proposition is that the British Navy is needed for 
bearing the burden of a naval war in Europe. This second 
proposition needs elaborating and explaining. 

First of all, it must be admitted that the Locarno treaty 
quite definitely attaches us to European politics, and makes it 
certain that if a great continental conflict takes place, we 
shall ourselves be engaged in it. What this entails can best 
be explained by analogy. In the last war the British Navy 
was not engaged in the manner that experts had thought 
probable during the years preceding the outbreak, when it 
was imagined that the holding or containing of the German 
fleet within the North Sea would only be effected by repeated 
struggles between the two battle fleets. Hot-headed men 
conceived of one fleet action, which would end all; more 
thoughtful men anticipated a whole series of fleet actions ; 
but all were united in thinking that the issue would be decided 
by these great clashes between the battle fleets. The point 
that is relevant to our present enquiry is that the issue was 
not so decided—Jutland was exciting but unimportant ; 
but that, notwithstanding that the naval war was conducted 
in a manner very different from what had been thought 
probable, the waters round the British Isles, the Bay of 
Biscay and the Mediterranean were the threatre of a struggle 
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as fierce and as unrelenting as the struggle on the Western 
Front. Every duty that a navy performs: the transport 
of armies, the protection of commerce, the defence of the great 
commercial harbours, was a duty performed in the teeth of 
opposition, and the performance of these duties constituted 
the naval war ; 650 British ships, and 400,000 British seamen 
were engaged ; 250 British ships were destroyed, and 40,000 
officers and men lost their lives in the struggle. This, then, 
is the measure of the burden that the navy must carry, and 
carry successfully in any European conflict. If we are 
engaged against a power that engages its battle fleet more 
energetically than the Germans did, the struggle will be better 
teported in the newspapers than the last; and the losses 
incurred will probably be greater. This, however, will be 
quite incidental: the mass of duties to be performed, the 
opposition to be overcome will be the same or greater; for 
no enemy will ever allow us to enjoy our command of the sea 
unchallenged. The forces necessary for performing these 
duties are the forces that we require. Can we establish 


_ any scale by which they can be measured ? I think we can. 


First, I think it can easily be understood that however 
a naval war may be prosecuted, no system of naval defence 
can ever be set up unless it rests upon a battle fleet. The 


| proper strength of the battle fleet may have to be calculated 


from the strength of other battle fleets; that, however, is 
not the point. Forces allocated to the defence of trade ; 
forces stationed off commercial harbours to keep them clear, 
forces escorting military transports overseas, are all isolated 
groups, at the mercy of an opponent temporarily or locally 
stronger than they, unless their operations are covered or 
protected by a battle fleet stationed at some strategic point. 
Any one of these detachments may be a thousand miles away 
from the fleet’s main base; this does not alter the fact that 
if it lacks the protection of the main fleet, its operations, 
instead of being steady and regular, may be interrupted at: 
will. In addition, although invasion is now less likely than 
it was fifty years ago, it is still possible ; and although certain 
officers believe that an invasion could be successfully repelled 
by air forces and submarines it is better not to trust to these 
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speculative doctrines, and to stand to the older theory of 
war, that an invasion can best be repelled by completely 
severing the sea communications of the invading army and 
that this operation can only be performed by a properly 
constituted battle fleet. 

Secondly, what is meant by the defence of trade? It 
is exceedingly difficult to explain so complicated a matter 
simply; but the following explanation may suffice. The 
great mass of shipping that clears from British harbours or 
enters them may be subjected to continuous or to spasmodic 
attack. Continuous attack by submarines, supplemented by 
raiding cruisers, is most likely to be attempted in European 
waters; spasmodic attacks such as the German raiders 
delivered from time to time, may be attempted in any of the 
outer oceans, although the Atlantic is the best theatre. 
These two kinds of attack are repelled by two different 
methods of defence. Continuous attack can only be held 
by putting all trade in European waters under armed escort ; 
and by keeping the approaches to all commercial harbours 
perpetually patrolled and swept. These measures are so 
burdensome that they may be delayed until the last moment ; 
but it may be taken as accurate that no system of trade 
defence is complete unless it can provide armed escort for all 
incoming and outgoing ships ; for when once the trade stream 
is being attacked unremittingly day by day, week by week, 
and month by month, there is no other way of defending it. 
During the last war this continuous attack upon British 
commerce was made by the German submarine fleet; and 
many persons think that we are protected against any repeti- 
tion of it by some resolutions that were passed a few years 
ago at a naval conference under the sponsorship of Senator 
Root. They are very much deceived. 

Spasmodic attacks upon trade are dealt with by a system 
technically known as diversion or indirect cover. The 
system is that British shipping is dispersed as much as possible 
—each ship is given special route orders at its port of depar- 
ture—and that cruisers are placed at those points where 
shipping is bound to congregate. In the Atlantic these 
points would be the Abrolhos, the Canaries, and the coast 
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of Portugal; in the Indian Ocean they would be the Straits 
of Aden, the south coast of Ceylon, and the Malay Straits ; 
no system of diversion could prevent ships from gathering 
at these points, from which it follows that the raiding cruisers 
would be compelled to go there also. 

Thirdly, commercial harbours, arsenals, and the rest 
have to be kept clear, and their approaches watched. There 
is at present some controversy as to the forces most appro- 
priate for these duties: the Air Force claim that they could 
take a good share of them. This may or may not be so. 
[t is best to regard the Air Force as a valuable auxiliary in 
such matters ; for whatever assistance they may give to the 
minesweepers, and auxiliaries working off a port, by warning 
them of approaching danger, raids from the sea can only be 
met by sea forces. The safest statement to make is probably 
that a force of submarines ought to be stationed at any 
harbour so large that it must be kept open, and so placed 
that it may be raided by hostile forces. 

We are now in a position to come to the question of 
numbers. What forces, and what kind of forces must be 
allotted to the battle fleet, to the protection of trade, and to 
local defences ? How do these numbers compare with the 
figures in the latest official return of ships in commission, 
building and projected ? 

Let us first consider the Grand Fleet. At the present 
moment we have fifteen battleships and battle cruisers 
ready for service, and as this is a much stronger battle fleet 
than any possessed by other European Powers it can be said 
that it is powerful enough. How this battle fleet is to be 
kept up to strength is, however, a difficult and highly technical 
matter. The life of a modern battleship is 20 years; three 
of our battleships have already reached the age limit; six 
more do so next year, and one the year after next. Two 
battle cruisers out of the three we possess pass their age limit 
next year. By 1937, therefore, about 90 per cent. of our 
Grand Fleet will be obsolescent, and nothing has been done 
to replace it, because successive British Governments have 
hoped to negotiate an international convention for regulating 
the size of battleships. In view of our great superiority in 
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Europe, it can be said that the replacing of the battle fleet 
is not a pressing question ; but as the international convention 
for building cheap battleships is not likely to be concluded 
quickly, and as many experts of high standing are satisfied 
that it is not necessary to replace the existing battle fleet by 
units of equal size and tonnage, it is not extravagant to 
urge that the matter should not be allowed to drag on 
indefinitely, and that at least one new battleship should be 
laid down yearly from no very distant date. 

The replacing of the battle fleet is, however, a secondary 
matter when compared with what is necessary on other 
heads. It is disturbing to think that our battle fleet is 
approaching obsolescence with not one institution in this 
great maritime country protesting, but at least there is no 
deficit in battleships. The same cannot be said of our 
cruiser fleet, for the following reasons. 

In any foreseeable war, the cruiser fleet will be divided 
into two portions: the first will be attached to the battle fleet 
as a reconnaissance force, the second will be allotted to the 
defence of trade. Let us consider each in turn. The strength 
of any reconnaissance force is roughly proportionate to the 
strength of the battle fleet upon which it attends; and if the 
size of the fleets that put to sea before Jutland are taken as 
a model (I shall not weary the reader with details of the 
calculation), then it is patent that the British battle fleet, 
wherever it may be stationed, must have at least twenty 
cruiser units attendant upon it. This, however, does not 
end the matter. In no foreseeable circumstances could the 
battle fleet and its attendant cruisers and destroyers be all 
concentrated in one place. If the main battle fleet were 
stationed in the western approaches to the Channel, a detached 
force of cruisers and destroyers would have to be stationed 
further east. If the main force were in the northern part 
of the North Sea, there would have to be at least one detached 
force further south, as there was during the last war. It is 
making a very cautious estimate to say that five cruiser units 
would have to be allotted to this detached or supplementary 
force. If, then, we regard the battle fleet and this detached 
force as one (for they really are so), we reach the unpalatable 
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conclusion that twenty-five cruiser units—the half of our entire 
cruiser strength—would be absorbed into it from the moment 
that war was declared. 

What can now be allotted to the defence of trade? I 
have stated that the trade of Great Britain is virtually 
unprotected unless forces are ready for putting all vessels 
in the Atlantic trade under armed escort. Now the point 
to remember in this connection is that there is no economising 
in the matter of armed escorts; so long as the number of 
vessels entered and cleared in British harbours remains constant, 
the number of vessels required for escorting them remains 
constant also; and if a very conservative estimate is made— 
an estimate which supposes that every economy is practised, 
by grouping as many merchantmen as possible into each 
convoy—then we come to the conclusion that about fifty 
cruiser units are required, of which at least thirty must be 
fully commissioned cruisers. The remainder may, at a pinch, 
be armed merchant cruisers. We therefore reach the result 
that the whole of our cruiser forces will be absorbed into the 
grand fleet and the escort system, and that not one unit will 
be left over for patrolling the strategic points in the outer 
oceans, or for providing escort to military transports, or for 
any of those special and miscellaneous duties that are inherent 
in naval war. If we fix the deficit at twenty units we shall 
be making no miscalculation ; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that every naval officer with a staff training in strategical 


exercises and war games would state that the deficit was 
very much greater. 

A proper establishment in destroyers and sloops is 
calculated by roughly the same method, for these vessels, like 
cruisers, are allotted to the grand fleet, and to its bases, 
and to the defence of trade; but it is possibly better to 
concentrate attention on the great and glaring weakness in 
our naval forces: our weakness in cruisers, and arm of the 
service ‘‘ upon which the strength and safety of Great Britain 
chiefly depends.” A calculation which contains nothing 
extravagant shows a deficit of twenty units; making good 
this deficit is the task that immediately confronts us; how 
that task is best performed is, however, a subject that requires 
special treatment. 

Custos, 


AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC 


An IMAGINATIVE SURVEY 


WoRLD politics move at such bewildering speed that any 
adventure into the realms of speculation must border on the 
fantastic. But, in spite of this, it is difficult to escape the 
feeling that events in the Pacific are shaping towards a definite 
end. Three things stand out clearly. Japan seeks empire 
where she may find it; American influence, which hitherto 
has maintained a balance of power, is about to be withdrawn ; 
and, when this happens, British interests in the East are likely 
to be hard put to it to hold their own. 

It may be that Sir Maurice Hankey’s recent Empire tour 
was connected with these things. Not that he would admit 
it, but there must be more than coincidence in the fact that 
within a few months of his departure Australia has mapped 
out a vastly increased programme for defence. By 1936-37 
she will budget for £7,113,898, which is equal to 7.1 per cent. 
of the national expenditure, or nearly double the defence 
vote for 1933-34. Although the increase is significant, the 
total is but a modest contribution to the £980,000,000 which 
the League of Nations secretariat estimates as the world’s 
outlay on armaments for 1934 alone. If this is true—and 
who can doubt it ?—the time has passed for elaborate analysis 
of cause. The effect is definite. It must be understood. 

Bound by the 5.5.3 ratio of the Washington Treaty, 
the United States undertook when she signed it not to fortify 
islands adjacent to Japan. Fora time this served its purpose, 
until Great Britain, by abandoning the principle of naval 
ratios, automatically nullified this all-important clause. The 
Treaty of Washington itself expires in 1936, and unless some 
new agreement is reached, both Japan and the United States 
seem certain to build bases in the Pacific, which will safeguard 
their interests and serve as an answer to Singapore. 

In tonnage and gun power Great Britain is supreme in 
European waters, but in the Pacific her naval strength is con- 
siderably Jess than either of her co-signatories to the Washing- 
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ton agreement. Relying entirely upon the China, Australian 
and New Zealand squadrons to police her commitments in 
the Far East, distance alone would prevent these units being 
reinforced to any appreciable extent in the event of local 
disturbance. It follows, therefore, that as an outpost of the 
Empire and one of its component parts, Australia must be 
considered a Pacific Power. Whether the prospect is pleasing 
or not, security compels her to take a place vis a vis America 
and Japan, the movements and national ambitions of which 
countries have an interest more vital than the vagaries of 
trade balances. Isolation is not insulation, and in a tardy 
realization of this fact lies the present revival of interest in 
matters of defence. 

According to Mr. E. C. Carter, secretary-general of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, there are two schools of thought 
in Japan. The larger one sees that country’s penetration 
into Manchuria as the logical solution of an over-crowded 
population ; the other believes that this drift should take 
place in a southerly direction. It is plain that the northerly 
movement has already begun, but it is equally clear that this 
is going to have the effect of playing into the hands of those 
who believe in a southern efflux. In reality, Japan will be 
obliged to move both north and south, for her geographical 
position places her on the periphery of a circle with exterior 
lines of communication, and rear increasingly exposed to the 
horns of the Philippines and Hawaii. 

The distance from Pearl Harbour to Yokohama is slightly 
more than 3,000 miles, and the merest hint of an American 
force at sea would be sufficient to pin the Japanese Fleet 
down to an area east of their own coast line, and between 
the 20th and 50th parallels of northern latitude. At the same 
time, a few cruisers operating from Manila or Guam, or 
further west from Singapore, would mask Japan’s strong 
points in the Marshall, Caroline and Palau groups of islands. 
No fleet action would be necessary. Except that under 
favourable circumstances, Japan would probably avoid one, 
for even an inconclusive engagement of the Jutland order 
would damage her prestige enormously. 

The position of the Philippines complicates the matter 
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still further. On May 14th the natives of those islands voted 
overwhelmingly for independence. This in itself is not 
surprising, but it is likely to have an important bearing upon 
the equalisation of Pacific interests. A voluntary abandon- 
ment of a country with 14,000,000 inhabitants, with vast 
supplies of raw material—which include the richest sources 
of iron ore in the East—illustrates too clearly for comfort 
the United States withdrawal from the hurly-burly of Far 
Eastern affairs, and her trend towards a policy of isolation 
and self-sufficiency. 

In ten years time the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
will become the Filipine Republic. Japan’s supremacy in 
the Pacific will then be unassailable. She will be able to 
dominate these islands commercially, and even interfere 
with their active administration in a way that is bound to 
make itself felt throughout India and the Malay States. 
The bare possibility of this occurrence is beginning to arouse 
apprehension amongst British and Dutch communities on the 
spot, for Japanese predominance in Manila would endanger 
Hong-Kong, and at the same time bring a possible enemy 
within easy reach of the rich oil-fields in Borneo. 

Ten years may give the world time to readjust itself, but 
nervousness would be considerably allayed if we could be 
reassured on one point. In the event of some Power showing 
its hand before then, will America anticipate her expressed 
intention of retiring to home waters? This is an important 
question for Australia, and indeed for the British Empire as 
a whole. Another war in Europe or the Near East will almost 
certainly find Great Britain fighting for her existence. Owing 
to post-war parsimony, her far-flung and attenuated Fleet 
will have to be withdrawn west of Singapore, and although 
America will think long and earnestly before again venturing 
troops upon European territory, she can hardly escape the 
obligation of keeping the ring in the Pacific. Evasion of 
this responsibility would be a crime against a civilization she 
sets much store by. 

As things stand at present, it may be taken for granted 
that Japan dreams of colonial empire. It has been shown 
that permanent southern outposts are necessary since her 
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immediate position is untenable, and that, given the oppor- 
tunity, her forces may endeavour to outflank this circle of 
potential rivals. The fortress of Yap is only a stepping-stone. 
A footing in the Bismarck archipelago or in the Gilbert islands 
might serve her purpose for a while, but it is unlikely that 
any serious venture would stop short of the Australian coast. 

‘* The country’s preservation,” said the Australian Minister 
for Defence, Mr. Parkhill, a few days ago, ‘“‘is based on two 
principles ; firstly, power to resist aggression, and secondly 
that she should play her part from the standpoint of the 
Empire, and to this extent relieve Great Britain in the 
colossal task which she faces in defending generally her 
world-wide interests.”’ A very fit and proper sentiment, but 
one more difficult of application than it sounds. This 
problem of Australian defence against aggression bristles 
with formidable obstacles, not the least of which are psycho- 
logical. To start with, the country is the youngest in the 
world, with a history reaching back a scant two hundred years. 
True it is that during the Boxer rising and in the South 
African and the Great War troops were sent overseas. But 
these men fought as volunteers on foreign soil. Knowing the 
stark realities of a land laid waste, they returned to homes as 
peaceful as they had left them. The tales they brought were 
traveller’s tales, told to a people to whom war was merely 
an interlude; a tragic one, perhaps, but having no actual 
connection with immediate surroundings. This viewpoint is 
an important consideration. In a country that has never 
known war it is impossible to picture what it means, and 
out of these untroubled years has grown a quaint reliance 
upon the world’s good will. Such reasoning arises from a 
species of naive innocence; an insular feeling of superiority, 
that is at once the pride and the despair of those entrusted 
with matters of defence. Add to this apathy practical 
difficulties which include lack of population, unequal dis- 
tribution, as well as great distance separating points of 
mobilization, and the full magnitude of the task presents 
itself. 

The matter of population is one of grave concern. 
Excluding Alaska, Australia is very much the same size as 
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the United States, but against a community of 123,000,000 
souls she has a bare seven million, and of these 47 per cent. 
are congregated in six capital cities. Asa standard for com- 
parison, the 2.2 persons carried to an Australian square mile 
may be set against the 111 which China contrives to support 
in a similar area, and the 363 who jostle together in Japan. 
There is food for speculation here. 

That is not to say that the problem of defence remains 
untackled. As far back as the days of Federation in 1901, 
militia units and coastal defence works were in being. But 
it was not until 1911 that any real move was made to place 
the country’s safety upon an independent footing. With the 
introduction of compulsory military training for all males up 
to the age of 26 years, Australia became immediately 
possessed of a peace effective of 80,000 troops, with the pros- 
pect of a minimum war establishment within a few years of 
120,000. This served as a useful foundation upon which 
to build the Australian Imperial Forces who later fought in 
France and Palestine. In 1929, however, these compulsory 
clauses were suspended in favour of volunteer enlistment in 
conjunction with a permanent Staff-Corps nucleus, and at 
the present time the Army, Navy and Air Force totals have 
dropped to 50,000 trained men. 

The time factor already mentioned is bound up with the 
size of the country, and is one of the greatest disadvantages 
under which Australia labours. Of the 36,000 troops who 
might be called into immediate service, 25,000 of them are 
grouped in the military districts of Victoria and New South 
Wales, and it is doubtful if more than a portion of them 
could be concentrated upon the point of attack. In fact, a 
rapid concentration of troops becomes impossible, since 
the states of Victoria and New South Wales have different 
railway gauges, necessitating trans-shipment of goods at 
the border town of Albury. This break of gauge is common 
to all states, and dates back to the time when each of them 
sought to insure their own produce reaching their own markets 
and little thought was given to the country as a whole. In 
recent years experts have been called in to devise some means 
of rectifying what is admitted to be a serious handicap, but 
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the expenditure involved in such a conversion is so enormous 
that the matter has been repeatedly shelved. Of the 28,000 
miles of railroad track throughout the Commonwealth, 
gauges vary between 5 ft. 3 ins. and 2 ft., and the effect of 
this jumble upon the movement of troops can be easily 
imagined. 

In the past the Navy was held to be the first line of 
defence, but always under the assumption that it would be 
co-operating with British forces. Now, when an element of 
doubt creeps in, experts are inclined to pin their faith to 
coastal fortifications. Whatever may be the weight of 
opinion regarding the value of fixed gun mountings against 
mobile bombardment from the sea, the presence of 9.2 in. 
batteries will be a welcome addition to the existing semi- 
obsolete six- and eight-inch armament. Immediate steps are 
being taken to install these guns at Sydney and Newcastle, 
while Melbourne in the south, Port Darwin in the north, as 
well as Rotnest Island commanding the entrance to Fre- 
mantle, are to be similarly fortified as soon as possible. This 
is all to the good, but it falls a long way short of sufficiency. 
With every oil-storage depot, munition plant and key industry 
centred on the coast and within easy range of hostile aircraft, 
even relatively strong harbour defences would be unable to 
prevent disastrous raids of the “ tip and run ”’ variety. 

But there is another and less gloomy side to the picture. 
Although an attacking force would always have the element 


of surprise to help them, a descent upon Australia would not 
be all plain sailing. This scope of country might easily prove 
a blessing in disguise. There is a limit to the number of 
troops it is possible to throw ashore, and, providing that the 
inhabitants of these sea-coast towns packed up their traps and 
retired inland with their flocks and herds, a pursuing force 
might experience difficulty in maintaining themselves off a 
denuded countryside. What they could do, however, and 
that without much difficulty, would be to show that aggression 
is more than the figment of some fevered imagination. The 
moral effect of such a demonstration upon a country unused 
to warfare would be very great, and before preparations could 
be made to evict an enemy Australia might well find that 


| the loss of one of her finest harbours was an accomplished 


fact. 
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Even the completion of the Singapore Naval Base in 
1937 would not be able to prevent this sort of thing happening. 
Undoubtedly, the construction of these great works has 
strengthened Britain’s hold on her Far-Eastern possessions, 
but their value to Australian defence must not be over- 
estimated. 

Singapore has certain important functions. It provides 
refitting facilities for naval units in Chinese and Australasian 
waters. It closes a bolt-hole between the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, so preventing disturbance in the East from spreading 
further west. Assuming the integrity—very important this 
—of the Dutch islands of Bali, Timor and Lambok, it also 
ensures air communication with the eastern sea-board of 
Australia, as well as maritime freedom within the Indian 
Ocean. These are the chief activities of which Singapore 
would form the mainspring, and do not take into account the 
possible actions of an enterprising naval commander, which 
would be governed entirely by the forces at his disposal. 

Much will depend upon this man, for should war come to 
the Pacific it will be a naval one ; a war of movement, where 
superiority at sea will prove the decisive factor. Under no 
circumstances at present conceivable could Great Britain 
afford to reduce the number of her capital ships in the 
European zone, sufficiently to gain control of other spheres. 
Times are too uncertain to risk it. Before all else she must 
protect her own shores and guard the sea-borne traffic that 
replenishes her larder. This unfortunate fact must be faced, 
as must the certainty that nothing can alter the geographical 
position of Australia and New Zealand. They will have to 
maintain themselves, or find stronger allies with whom they 
may combine. 

And yet this is unthinkable. Times may have changed, 
but the ties of blood still stretch bar taut across twelve 
thousand statute miles. Nothing can break them. While 
England holds her present position amongst the nations no 
one is likely to try. But the future is like a wall of fog, 
impenetrable and undecided. A world war weary sixteen 
years ago has bred another generation. National ambitions 
stifled for a time are breaking forth once more, and no one 
knows which way the cat may jump. America watches 
Japan ; Japan distrusts the Soviet Union, and Europe (as I 
write) is stewing in Ethiopian broth. 

Can one escape the thought that this hell-broth may slop 
over? And if it does, what then ? 

Geelong, Victoria. Basit Hat. 


LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE 


[The recent elections in Memel bring the whole question of Lithuania 
to the front. This article, written before they occurred, tells us the 
inner meaning of the Lithuanian struggle.—Ep., N.R.] 


FEARLESSNESS, determination, intense patriotism, and a 
fervent belief in the justice of his cause, are the inherent 
characteristics of the Lithuanian. By the drastic punish- 
ment of the 80 Memel Nazis who conspired to restore Memel- 
land to Germany, Lithuania showed her utter contempt for 
the bullying and intimidating methods of modern Prussianism. 
This daring move was carried out in the face of menacing 
troops concentrated on the East Prussian frontier, with a 
hostile Poland in the south, and despite the unfriendly 
attitude of Britain, France, and Italy, caused by Lithuania’s 
alleged mis-government of Memelland. 

It was indeed a bold action for such a tiny country to 
take. Draw a line across England from Yarmouth to Chester, 
and the northern half is about the same area as Lithuania. 
Double the inhabitants of Glasgow, and you have its popula- 
tion. One would not expect to find a country of this size 
standing up to the bristling Hitler. 

But courage has always been a striking distinction of the 
Lithuanian. Six hundred years ago gallant Lithuanian 
Grand Dukes created a Lithuanian state stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. In 1794, just before the end of the 
two centuries of Polish-Lithuanian union, when the dual 
monarchy had already suffered its second partition and was 
almost at its last gasp, it was a Lithuanian, Koscuiszko, who 
rallied the remnants of Polish independence in a final vain 
effort to stave off conquest by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Nearly 120 years of bondage under the tyrannical yoke of 
Tsarist Russia, when even the name of Lithuania was wiped 
off the map and Lithuanian printing was suppressed for a 
time, only stimulated a longing for independence. Camp- 
bell’s words about Poland 
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For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul—the hereditary will 

That downward as from sire to son it goes, 
By shifting bosoms more intensely grows, 


apply equally to Lithuania. 

In 1915 the hated Russians were driven out of Lithuania 
by Hindenburg, who established military rule. So the 
country got rid of its Russian oppressors only to be ground 
down by the savage barbarism of German troops. Lithuania 
was bled white, and suffered nearly as badly from the German 
occupation as did Belgium and Northern France. But a band 
of patriots headed by Smetona, the first and present Presi- 
dent of independent Lithuania, roused the people to be ready 
for the opportunity at the Peace Conference to regain their 
freedom. They made themselves a thorough nuisance to the 
Germans, who eventually allowed them to hold a national 
conference. In February, 1918, after the treacherous capitu- 
lation of the Bolshevists, Lithuania proclaimed her indepen- 
dence. 

It was really Lithuanian blood that made modern Poland. 
Pilsudski, hero of post-war Poland, and Zeligowski, who seized 
Vilna from Lithuania, were really Lithuanian-Poles, natives 
of the Province of Vilna, which was originally Lithuanian. 

Nor did Lithuania’s struggle for freedom and recognition 
end at Versailles. The swashbuckling German general, von 
der Goltz, modern edition of a Teutonic Knight, under pre- 
tence of fighting the Bolshevists, used Lithuania as a base for 
operations against Latvia in 1919 until finally suppressed 
by the Allies. Although the Kaiser, for some mysterious and 
no doubt not disinterested reason, acknowledged Lithuanian 
independence in March, 1918, the Allies did not grant her 
de jure recognition until December, 1922, nearly five years 
after the state had actually come into being. 

The Polish-Bolshevist war of 1920 led to many incursions 
of foreign troops on Lithuanian soil, and the dispute with 
Poland over the possession of Vilna, long drawn-out through 
various international conferences, protests, and exchanges of 
notes, hampered the new state in its efforts to reconstruct 
an ordered civilisation out of the chaos left by the Great War. 
And Lithuania, faithful to her tradition of never acknowledg- 
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ing anything she believed unjust, has steadfastly refused to 
recognise the decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference assign- 
ing the Vilna region to Poland. Kovno, modern capital of the 
country, created in twelve years out of an old Russian frontier 
fortress, is still referred to as the temporary capital. 

And what of Memel? This strip of territory, 100 miles 
long and 1,100 square miles in area, with the port of Memel, 
as big as Dover, at its northern end, was taken from Germany 
and handed over to an inter-Allied Commission presided over 
by a Frenchman, pending a final decision as to its fate. After 
three years of indecision, the Lithuanians revolted, defeated 
the French troops, and annexed the district. Eventually it 
was formally ceded to Lithuania by the Memel Convention 
of 1924 as an autonomous province. 

The whole population of the Memel district is only 149,000. 
Of these, 43.5 per cent. are said to be pure German, 25.2 per 
cent. Memellanders, and 27.6 per cent. Lithuanians, with a 
sprinkling of Russians, Jews, and others. Like those of their 
new mother country, the majority of the inhabitants are 
peasant farmers. 

As one travels over this former strip of Germany in a neat 
modern rail motor-coach from Tilsit, the frontier town of 
East Prussia, one is struck by the contented look of the 
peasants and their blue-aproned fraus, busily tilling their 
crops, or driving their produce to market. At wayside 
stations happy-looking women, citizens of free Lithuania, 
join the train with baskets to do their shopping in Memel. 

The town itself is bi-lingual. Notices are posted in both 
German and Lithuanian. The Lithuanian Lit is the unit 
of money, and German shop-girls look non-plussed if you 
try to pay them in German marks. The town seemed quite 
used to its new motherland. The only genuine complaints 
I found among the inhabitants were comparatively small. 
German children have to learn Lithuanian in school, a lan- 
guage they regard as virtually useless, while official docu- 
ments, postal orders and the like, have to be written in 
Lithuanian. Such minor restrictions do not stand in the 
same category as the drastic Prussianisation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine after 1870, and of Prussian Poland in the middle of last 
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century, both rigorously carried out by the iron hand of 
Bismarck. 

From economic considerations, it is in the interests of 
Memel to remain Lithuanian. In its German days Memel was 
only a fifth-rate port, sharing its trade, like Danzig, with other 
bigger ones. In 1911 only 334,897 tons of shipping entered 
and 328,297 left the port. Since Memel has become Lithu- 
ania’s only port, with its own hinterland, the trade has 
increased. In 1929, the respective figures were 502,824 and 
501,450, while even in 1931, the depth of the Depression, 
455,000 tons entered and 448,000 left. All Lithuania’s 
seaborne trade, much of which is with Britain, passes through 
it. Although Lithuanians must have a licence to import, 
there are no restrictions affecting merchants living in Germany 
and Poland if they wish to trade through Memel. Their 
rights are safeguarded by the Convention of Memel, which 
established a Commission of three—a Lithuanian, a citizen 
of Memel, and a neutral representative of the League of 
Nations—to manage the harbour. 

No doubt Hitler realises that if he did get Memel back 
he could not help it with trade. But economic facts count 
little with him. Evidence of German intention to recover 
the lost territory, when the time is ripe, is plain enough now. 
At Schneidemuhl, on the western side of the Polish Corridor, 
I saw a formidable goods train crammed with military motor- 
cars, grim machines painted in grey camouflage, with ominous 
mountings for Lewis guns on the back of the front seat, and 
powerful light grey motor-cycles. They were destined for 
East Prussia, where columns of grey-clad Reichswehr troops 
can be seen practising route marches and field exercises. 
Tilsit, the frontier town on the south bank of the Niemen, 
looks like the Aldershot of Germany. Huge barracks in the 
main street are crowded with more troops than they can 
comfortably hold. There are more Nazis about the streets 
even than in Berlin. In back-yards middle-aged Prussians 
in mufti are being drilled by roaring German sergeants. 

For what purpose ? All these troops obviously have been 
concentrated on the Memel frontier as a threat to Lithuania 
while the present dispute about the Memel diet drags on. 
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Hitler has said he will not sign a non-aggression pact with 
Lithuania. In view of previous treaties torn up by German 
governments, Lithuania is probably no worse off by this 
refusal than any other country with whom he has signed pacts. 
But Hitler’s declaration constitutes an open threat of in- 
vasion, and the troops are there. 

The threat has not passed unheeded in Lithuania. Near 
Pagegai, a few miles from the German frontier, troops of the 
tiny Lithuanian army in greenish-khaki uniforms, and dull 
green steel helmets, practise military exercises among the 
ploughed fields of agricultural Memelland. Moreover, high 
officials in Kovno are quite prepared to see a German in- 
vasion. I was assured, however, that if Hitler thinks he can 
localize an attack to Memelland itself, he is mistaken. As 
long as there are any troops left in Lithuania Major, as the 
former Russian part of the country is called, they will fight 
to drive the Germans out again. This could only result in a 
German occupation of the whole country, because, as every 
Lithuanian readily admits, they stand no chance against the 
numerical 30 to 1 superiority of the Germans. A Russian I 


_ met in Memel declared that Memel would have been German 
_ last May if the death-sentences on the four Nazis had been 


carried out. 

It seems almost certain that Hitler could seize Memel 
with less fear of drastic consequences than he could break 
the peace in any other of the territories he covets, Lithuania 
has no allies except the other two tiny Baltic States, 
Latvia and Esthonia, companions in newly-won freedom from 
Russian rule. The ex-Allies have already pleaded with Kovno 
on Germany’s behalf, and, although it is obvious they could 
not recognise any unilateral action by Hitler, their own failure 
to ensure the letter of the Memel convention being enforced 
would make it easier for Hitler, in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, to take the law into his own hands. Lithuania could 
only appeal to the League of Nations ! 

Whether the danger is greatest now or later, it is clearly 
in Lithuania’s interests to heal the breach with Poland. 


_ These two countries, formerly united, are really in a state of 


“ peaceful war,.”” Their common frontier is closed, there is 
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no communication whatever between them, and no diplomatic 
representatives have been exchanged. You cannot even send 
a letter from Lithuania to Poland. A friend must post it in 
Riga or East Prussia. Instead of this distressing state of 
affairs, the two countries should form a defensive alliance. 

With give and take on both sides, the settlement of the 
Vilna question does not look impossible. Where the League 
of Nations made its mistake in 1923 was in not considering 
the ethnological factor. The population of Vilna province, 
rather over 1,000,000, consists of 70-75 per cent. of 
Lithuanians and White Russians, with the former in the 
majority, 15 per cent. Jews and others, and only 10-15 
per cent. Poles. Clearly it was unjust to hand over so many 
people to the government of another country, even though 
they had been united in the past. Vilna itself, however, voted 
in 1923 in favour of union with Poland. A possible solution 
seems to be for Lithuania to be given back most of the rural 
area of the province, leaving Vilna itself to Poland, with 
enough territory to join it sensibly to Poland proper. 

On historical grounds the final surrender of his ancient 
capital is unpalatable to the Lithuanian. But on practical 
grounds his loss has been more than made good. Necessity 
and enterprise have built a new capital at Kovno, which is 
fast growing from a semi-civilized Russian fortress into an 
up-to-date modern city. It lies at the junction of the rivers 
Niemen and Neris, on the main railway line from Germany and 
Western Europe to Riga and Leningrad, and also on the air 
route of the Deruluft Company, which maintains a daily ser- 
vice between Berlin and Moscow and Leningrad, with con- 
nections to Helsingfors and Stockholm. Kovno is also much 
nearer its port, Memel, than Vilna, and more in the centre 
of the country. Poland could, perhaps, in return, be given 
that free transit on the Niemen which she claims she has not 
got, and a representative on the Harbour Commission at 
Memel. She would lose territory, certainly, but territory 
not really inhabited by Poles. Would not this sacrifice be 
worth while in order to strengthen her position for the eventual 
defence of the Polish Corridor, which one day will be demanded 
back by Germany ? 
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Moreover such a reconciliation would facilitate the 
formation of a defensive alliance of all the peace-loving 
countries round Germany whose life is threatened by the 
Drang nach Osten and Drang nach Suden policies of Rosen- 
berg and other Nazi leaders. Such a ring round the Nazis 
may be essential if their expansionist aims are to be frus- 
trated without another war. Meanwhile, Britain, France, 
and Italy should do all they can to help little countries like 
Lithuania in their struggle to maintain their freedom and 
share of Europe’s territory and trade. Lithuania’s defiance of 
the bullying Nazis is an example which might be noted by 
some of the more timid of our public men, who declare that 
they are “frightened ’’ of Germany. 

The splitting up of the great empires of Europe into small 
nations on ethnographical lines, begun at Versailles, was then 
believed to be a step towards the preservation of peace. 
For it is when they are swallowed up by powerful nations, who 
then snarl at each other across a common frontier, as they did 
before 1914, that the danger of war is greatest. The smaller 
the minority problems, the more is justice done and fewer are 
the causes for genuine grievance among the peoples of Europe. 


R. R. 
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A SEAT IN THE HOUSE 


(A DIALOGUE BY ALFRED AUSTIN WRITTEN IN 1885.) 


A.—Now, let us go. Sorry to have kept you waiting. 

B.—Who was your friend ? 

A.—A Deputation from London. 

B.—A Deputation ! I saw only one person. 

A.—He was the Deputation. Man of action as he evi- 
dently is, he undertook to speak for his colleagues, and has 
taken a long railway journey to ask me to do—what do you 
think ? 

B.—Be Chairman of the Honest Broker Company 
(Limited) ? 

A.—No, but to contest one of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
in the Conservative interest. 

B.—And you— 

A.—Told him nothing on earth would induce me to do so. 

B.—You are incorrigible. You have the ball at your feet 
and you push it aside. 

A.—What ball? My country ? 

B.—Now, don’t be so confoundedly virtuous. 

A.—I know it is ill-bred to be so peculiar, but if a man 
thinks that what we are mostly suffering from is a lack of 
public virtue, he ought perhaps to try to be more virtuous than 
his neighbours, even at the risk of being thought offensive. 

B.—But does a man cease to have any public virtue 
because he enters the House of Commons ? 

A.—I must distinguish. As far as I can perceive, he has 
his chance of losing his virtue, or maintaining his insignificance. 

B.—And you object to being insignificant ? 

A.—Not in the least ; and that is why I have no desire to go 
into the House of Commons. No one is of any consequence in 
these days unless he be in Parliament, If, therefore, I were 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, or the Pill of the Period, I would get into the 

House as quickly as possible, and instead of plunging into this 
blue-bell wood with you, I should now be making myself 
agreeable to the Deputation, whose retiring dog-cart wheels 
I can still hear. 

B.—True. But propound the distinction you promised 
me. 

A.—It is this. There are a certain number of members of 
Parliament who are not devoid of public virtue, and they 
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mostly sit on the Conservative side. I suspect there will not 
be many of them in the next Parliament. They are country 
squires, thoroughly honest men, lovers of their country, 
modest, truthful, disinterested, the backbone of the Stupid 
Party. But they never speak, unless they have something to 
say, and not always then ; and they rarely have anything to 
say. 

B.—And their lot in life does not attract you ? 

A.—Their Parliamentary lot in life does not attract me. 
One can remain insignificant at less cost. A round of public 
dinners and a constant attendance at an exceedingly dull and 
not always decorous debating society, allure as little as the 
Paradise in which congregations never part and sermons 
never end. Besides, the Deputation did not urge me, any 
more than other deputations have done, to enter the House of 
Commons in order to swell the ranks of the silent. They 
want what is called a speaker, an active combatant, a debater, 
and that sort of thing. 

B.—And you would be that. 


A.—Piano, piano. No man knows whether the House of 
Commons will listen to him until he has addressed it. It may 
no longer be fastidious, but it is still a whimsical assembly. 

B.—Oh, but you would get a hearing. 

A.—But I don’t want a hearing—at least not there ; and 
it is only in order that he may be perpetually heard, that 
these Deputations want a man to consent to stand. Now, I 
tell you plainly that it is public speaking, the gift of what is 
called oratory, that has brought England to its present un- 
prosperous and contemptible position. We have talked 
ourselves into impotence, and wrangled ourselves into want 
of purpose. If I had the gift which popular rumour so 
readily ascribes to a man, I would bite out my tongue rather 
than use it as one is expected to use it in these days. 

B.—But think of the delight of flaying Gladstone alive ! 

A.—One would be glad to be the humble agent of a Divine 
Nemesis, were such possible. But all the orators that have 
ever lived would only succeed in irritating him, and there are 
plenty who do that already. They would utterly fail to 
convince him of the error of his ways, or to persuade his 
followers not to prefer the use he is to them to the interests of 
their country. A man to whom words are things, and things 
nothing, and who can be as oratorically indignant when he is 
wrong as when he is right, is not a person to be crushed. 
You may be his match, by being equally indifferent to every- 
thing but personal victory ; but to be more than his match, is 
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impossible. There would then be only two “ magnificent ” 
orators instead of one ; but the country would be no better 
off, and the Empire would be no stronger. 

B.—So your distinction is this: you think the choice lies 
between silent virtue and selfish notoriety ? 

A.—I do, as far as the House of Commons is concerned. 
Look at Sir Stafford Northcote. No one can say that he is 
insignificant. But then, you must remember, he acquired a 
position in the House of Commons in days different from 
these, and one constantly hears it said that he is not a perfectly 
satisfactory Leader of the Opposition. Yet analyse frankly 
what that means. I grant you he is not the right man in the 
right place ; but it is the place that is wrong, not he. What 
quality is it Sir Stafford lacks? Does he lack experience ? 
Is he deficient in knowledge of Parliamentary precedents ? 
Is it not the fact that no man in the House of Commons knows 
more, and few so much, of the history of legislation during the 
last forty years? Will anyone say he is not industrious, 
sedulous in attention, logical in argument, and able to say 
everything he wants to say ? What, then, is his defect ? His 
defect is that he cannot say a rude or do a sharp thing ; that 
he cannot bring himself to tell a humbug that he is a humbug, 
or a cheat that he is cheating ; in a word, that he cannot help 
being a gentleman. It is a serious defect, that ; second only, 
if even second, to being virtuous. 

B.—Yes, but are you not too fastidious ?. A bad workman 
quarrels with his tools ; and a bad politician quarrels with the 
Parliament of his time. You must take your age as you find 
it. A gentleman may fight a bargee, and thrash him, and 
yet remain a gentleman ; and an honest man may castigate a 
scoundrel without forfeiting his probity. 

A.—True enough; and when Lord Randolph Churchill 
lashes the Prime Minister I am delighted, and should be only 
too well pleased if he scourged him with scorpions. No 
punishment could be too severe for such an offender against 
his country. I can fancy a man, if he had the chance, eagerly 
rushing off to the House of Commons this very moment, and 
delivering his whole soul in a speech of half-an-hour, with 
Mr. Gladstone opposite him during the operation, and then 
coming away and never seeing the House of Commons again. 
But he would do it for his own gratification, not for any good 
that would result from it. Can you hear the reply ?—in 
which the Prime Minister would express his astonishment, he 
would almost say his bewilderment, that so young a Member 
of the House, etc., etc., etc. It is the uselessness of all oratory 
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upon the subject that makes so many men wish to see the 
Prime Minister punished upon Tower Hill. 


B.—But what did you say to the Deputation ? 


A.—I told him that when the post of executioner was lately 
vacant, there were innumerable applications from persons 
anxious to fill it, but that we did not all aspire to be Parlia- 
mentary Marwoods. 

B.—You make so many epigrams, it is difficult to argue 
with you. But has it never occurred to you that a seat in the 
House is a living illustration of the shrewd saying of Bacon, 
‘“‘ Fame is the wise man’s means”? ? Not only is it that things 
said in the House resound more than the things said out of it, 
unless the things said out of it happen to be said by one who is 
already conspicuous within it ; but everything said or done by 
a conspicuous Member of Parliament acquires a notoriety, 
and an interest, impossible of acquisition by ordinary mortals. 

A.—Well, draw and apply your moral. Or, shall I draw it 
for you? For I am just as conscious of the truth of what you 
say as you can possibly be. Believe me, I know all about it. 
Nonsense in the House is infinitely more valuable than sense 
outside it; ignorance on the Treasury or Front Opposition 
Bench is learning itself compared with erudition in Pall Mall ; 
and folly of the most fatuous description in a Cabinet is 
wisdom panoplied, compared with the unheeded sagacity that 
wanders in a country lane and occasionally asks to be heard in 
a modest volume. Shall I then join the fools, the charlatans, 
and the impostors ? Mr. Gladstone’s disquisitions on Homer 
are worthless, and his translations of English hymns into 
Italian are to laugh at by anyone who knows both languages ! 
Yet, like the British drum, they have gone the round of the 
world. His very prose style is worthy of a barbarian of the 
Lower Empire. If Mr. Chamberlain were to publish a volume 
of poems, no doubt they would be utter rubbish, far worse 
even than Lord Sherbrook’s, but imagine how they would 
sell! And if Sir William Harcourt would only condescend to 
write a work upon the origin and end of all things, we should 
all have to read, and many of us would have to extol it. Yes, 
the House of Commons is the best advertising medium in 
London. But advertising on so gigantic a scale is the 
expedient of quacks ; and, mark my words! before long the 
English people will be represented by men who want a 
valuable hoarding as cheap as the Corrupt Practices Act have 
made it. La muraille est le journal de la canaille, was said long 
ago. The House of Commons is the placard of the future. 

B.—But if there is so little public virtue in the House of 
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Commons, save coupled with insignificance, why not try to 
enter it in order to set a better example ? 

A.—Because, my dear fellow, I distrust my own public 
virtue, when I observe the way the public virtue of so many 
other men has gone. When I was young, I knew a man who 
was rather stupid, but exceedingly industrious and very rich, 
So he got into the House of Commons, and has been there 
ever since. I say he was stupid, but he was as honest as the 
day. Is he honest now? You shall judge. He has had 
much to do with our National Defences, and is as responsible 
almost as anyone for their present condition. Why has he 
remained a silent accomplice in their inefficiency? Because, if 
he made himself disagreeable, he would have been bundled 
out of his post, and would never get that Peerage which, 
thanks to their miserable condition, is now awaiting him. 
He was a man born to be insignificant, but to be thoroughly 
honest. Has he remained honest ? At any rate, he has not 
remained insignificant. One likes to flatter oneself that one 
would be the one incorruptible person. But it is as well not 
to expose one’s virtue to too severe a test, and I have already 
explained that no one presses me to go into the House of 
Commons in order to be a “dumb dog.” Which is it to be ? 
Insignificant, corrupted, or grotesque ? Those are the three 
courses possible. Not to be insignificant, and yet to be 
virtuous, in the House of Commons, is to wear a cap and bells, 
and be the Fool of a frivolous and self-satisfied Parliament. 
I prefer to be the fool i’ the forest. 

B.—But you cannot say, for instance, that Gladstone is 
grotesque, or that Disraeli was grotesque, and a mere wearer 
of motley. 

A.—There is much in the career of Disraeli, the earlier part 
of his career, that no man who is enamoured of public virtue 
can admire or defend. He made some amends by the patriot- 
ism of his declining years for the mere personal ambition of 
his early manhood. Had he been virtuous and patriotic from 
the first, he would never have been heard of. As for Glad- 
stone, I would not have his career as a gift. To a man with 
vulgar ambition, it must be most attractive. To a man 
with a spark of patriotism, it is repugnant and repellant 
beyond words. Than be such a man, and have such a career, 
better that a millstone were tied round your neck, and you 
were drowned in the depths of the sea. 

B.—You will not find many men to agree with you in that. 

A.—No; because men have become demoralised, their 
consciences corrupted, and their feelings of patriotism blunted 
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by that perpetual Gladiatorial show, the House of Commons. 
Panem et circenses! We, too, have them in the shape of 
eloquent speeches and budgets framed to catch votes. Yet 
everybody thinks it the most natural thing in the world, 
takes it as a matter of course, and is highly diverted and 
gratified by the spectacle. Yet this passion for the Amphi- 
theatre, for the Retiarius and the Secutor, is just as dangerous, 
and of just as evil omen, in England as in Rome. Do you 
suppose, because we use fine phrases and call it freedom of 
debate, representation of the people, magnificent perorations, 
and so forth, that we alter the thing ? I admire the abilities 
and the courage of Lord Randolph Churchill immensely. 
But what is it in him the public at large admire? They 
admire the matchless J’oreador who waves red flags and has 
fizzing javelins for that famous but dazed and blundering 
animal, the Prime Minister. We are, of course, infinitely 
superior to the Spaniards : but we have our bull-fights all the 
same. 

B.—I can see, by your description, that you would yourself 
enjoy the fray. Why, then, be so angry because you are 
asked to be a Matador? It must be awfully good fun. 

A.—It would be no fun, to me at least, to see my country 
perishing, while I was merely teasing and tormenting one of 
its enemies. Fun, indeed! England, were it to find voice, 
might well say, ““ What is sport to you, is death to me.” 
Every fresh burst of eloquence from the Prime Minister is 
only another nail in his country’s coffin. Just ask yourself 
what would have happened, had a Sovereign conducted the 
affairs of his subjects, and brought them to such a pass as 
Mr. Gladstone has brought ours. He would certainly have 
lost his Throne, and possibly his head. What will Mr. Glad- 
stone lose? One more eloquent speech will atone for all. 
There’s a system of government for you! There’s a Con- 
stitution ! Words, words, words! while Egypt is turned into 
chaos and the Soudan into a pandemonium; while Russia 
marches on towards India, and mocks you while she does so ; 
while every great Power in turn exacts from us apologies and 
surrenders, and gets them ; and no one is punished for these 
things, but all we get is still words, words, words, and ever 
more words. And if anyone ventures to treat the main author 
of our misfortunes as a great criminal, the criminal forthwith 
mounts the judgment seat, and treats his accuser as himself 
the culprit. Whenever Mr. Gladstone is tried by the Nation, 
IT will willingly serve on that jury. But I have no desire to 
figure in a travesty of justice, in which the offender, by giving 
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himself airs of superior virtue, obtains a series of brilliant 
acquittals. 


B.—Then what do you propose? For we must have a 
government, a Constitution, and constitutional machinery, 
of some kind ! 


A.—Quite so; and if you think I love tyranny, or even 
what is called personal government, you are greatly mis- 
taken. I hate tyranny from the bottom of my heart, and 
love liberty better than anything in the world, except order, 
duty, patriotism, safety, and honour. We still are orderly ; 
but we have lost all sense of duty and patriotism, and we are 
beginning to find out that, in the absence of these qualities, 
safety will not last long. Let us have a Parliament by all 
means ; but it must be a Parliament, and not pretend to be a 
government, which a Parliament, by the eternal nature of 
things, can never by any possibility be. Parliament can 
talk, but it cannot act. At least, it cannot act consistently, 
continuously, and, therefore, efficiently. The utmost it can 
do, in the way of action, is to destroy, and to undo to-morrow 
what it did yesterday. Representation of the people is 
absolutely indispensable to good, just, and even tolerable 
government. But the utmost the Representatives of the 
People, as Representatives of the People, can do with safety or 
wisdom, is to determine internal and domestic policy, and to 
vote, or withhold, Supplies for the Army and the Navy, as the 
practical exponents of Foreign Policy. The power of the 
purse, which ought always to be in the hands of the chosen 
Representatives of the People, is ample guarantee and pro- 
tection against the Crown pursuing a policy hostile to the 
interests, or repugnant to the sentiments, of the nation. Of 
course, absolute frankness must be practised by the Executive, 
which would take Parliament entirely into its confidence as to 
what it was doing and meditating. Then you would have a 
consistent and continuous, therefore fruitful and forcible 
Foreign Policy, and an Army and Navy adequate to support 
that policy. What do you have now? No policy at all; a 
sham army, and a disorganised navy. For six years, the 
Executive strove to be on excellent terms with Germany and 
Austria. Then, that ceased ; and for the last five years, the 
Executive has striven to alienate Germany and Austria, and 
to propitiate France and Russia. The result is we have 
alienated and offended them all. It wassure to beso. How 
could it be otherwise ? Twice two are still four, in spite of 
Parliamentary government. Only a community of fools or 
fribbles, hopelessly blinded by satisfaction with its constitu- 
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tional machinery, could have acted as England has acted 
during the last six years, By Party Government, in other 
words, by the House of Commons, we have deliberately made 
all the enemies we possibly could, and brought about our 
absolute isolation. 

B.—Then why not go into the House of Commons and say 
all this ? 

A.—As well dine with a man, and tell him he has a bad 
cook. As well make love to a woman, and tell her she has 
got a squint. One does not enter the House of Commons to 
tell it that it is an incapable and mischievous Assembly. 
Holding that opinion, and intending to express it, one remains 
outside. But even supposing this difficulty could be got over, 
how is a man to get into the pose to conceal them ? Where is 
the constituency that would elect him? Just consider what 
sort of address such a man would issue. I made a rough 
sketch of such a document the other day, for my own amuse- 
ment. Would you like to hear it ? 

B.—Very much. 


A.—Here it is. 
To THE ELECTORS OF THE DIVISION OF 
GENTLEMEN, 


You have done me the honour to ask me to contest your 
Division in the Conservative interest. I have not the smallest 
desire to go into the House of Commons; indeed, I would 
much rather not do so. But if you still wish it, and return 
me, I will. 

I shall have several opportunities of addressing you, and 
laying before you my ideas upon Imperial and domestic 
policy. Meanwhile I will indicate these with brevity and 
frankness. 

I cannot concern myself with what is called the local 
interests of your town, which ought to be able to take care 
of them for itself. If you elect me as your Representative, I 
shall regard myself as a trustee for the entire community, and 
shall not prefer your interests, indeed, I shall subordinate 
them, to the general welfare of the State. 

I have now for some years made a study of politics, and 
must, therefore, act upon such conclusions as have gradually 
forced themselves upon me. I am not infallible, any more 
than my neighbours ; but I intend to be honest, and can, 
therefore, act only according to my lights. 

I believe you have been accustomed to be complimented 
upon your patriotism and your wisdom. I am sorry to say 
I do not entertain a very high opinion of either. You are not 
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wise, for you have not sufficient leisure to become so ; and you 
are not particularly patriotic because you are engaged in a 
struggle, either for existence, for comfort, or for wealth, which 
makes you lose sight too frequently of the necessities and 
glory of your country. Those of you who are brewers, or 
interested in the malt trade, object to an increase of the 
impost on beer more than to anything else in the world. 
Those who pay income tax measure the wisdom and virtue 
of a Government by the figure at which it is placed. I cannot 
trouble myself about such matters, except to see that every- 
body is equally taxed, and that taxation is high enough to 
secure the safety and honour of the Empire. I think— 
But surely that is enough ? 

B.—More than enough. I doubt if you would be elected, 
after issuing such an address. 

A.—There you are! Did I not tell you so? In order to 
have a seat in the House a man must begin by concealing 
his opinions. That is a nice beginning. He must cog, and 
flatter, and lie—and then he is in a position to represent his 
country. No wonder that a House so elected finds Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dodges and equivocations only marvels of subtlety, 
which, in its heart of hearts, it admires rather than repre- 
hends. No wonder that he is what he is. 

B.—You are a male Cassandra, and apparently there is no 
hope for us. But it is rather a bore, I should think, to live in 
an age in which public life is denied to men who are supposed 
to be competent for and to have some taste for it. 

A.—It is never a bore to be alive. Politics, indeed! They 
are too much with us late and soon. Lookround. In the dis- 
tance a man is driving a furrow through his fallows. Nearer at 
hand, the shepherd and his mates are branding the lambs and 
cutting off their little tails. I declare to you that, as far as 
dignity and usefulness go, a woman nursing her child, a cottage 
housewife scrubbing her furniture and arranging wild flowers 
brought home by the children from school, in her unesthetic 
jugs, Hodge thatching, or Stiggins cleaning out that dyke, far 
surpass “‘ a Seat in the House.” 

B.—But I presume you don’t intend to take to hedging 
and ditching, securing lambs against the perils of the future, 
driving ploughs, or nursing babies ? 

A.—Hardly. But, must I therefore vie with Cleon and out- 
bellow Boanerges ? Forgiveme! You said I am incorrigible, 
and I am. I have vulgar tastes, and I prefer a lane to a 
street, a cottage to a palace, some poor verses to the most 
magnificent speeches. I am all wrong, of course, as 
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everyone takes pains to assure me; and, if, as you say, 
I make epigrams, I am defending myself against reproaches. 
I would sooner have written one of Wordsworth’s best 
sonnets, one of Shelley’s best lyrics, one of Byron’s best 
stanzas, than be all the Prime Ministers that ever lived. 
Some people prefer loud cheers. Others prefer peace and 
quietness. Loud cheers! I have heard them, and they 
always depress me. They are rarely obtained, save by the 
sacrifice either of sense or of conscience. At the same time 
it is a matter of taste. I suppose Mr. Gladstone revels in 
them. People who have long been upon the stage in- 
variably do. 

B.—But all men like praise and sympathy. 

A.—So they do ; but there is praise and praise, and sym- 
pathy and sympathy. Who wants the praise of a mob ? 
Who wants the sympathy of electioneering agents ? 

B.—Yet you once thought differently. 

A.—I did not think at all, but let others think for me. 
Most men think vicariously all the days of their life. Happy 
he who at last begins to think for himself. We come naked 
into a world of conventions, with which we are speedily 
clothed, and we wear them as the dead wear winding-sheets. 
They are not easily cast off. A resurrection of the mind, 
indeed of the whole nature, is necessary for that. I think an 
Englishman might be pardoned who does not find out all at 
once that our “ Glorious Constitution ”’ is the worst in the 
world, and who takes a little time to perceive that the 
Assembly which is associated with the names of Chatham and 
Pitt, is neither the Palace of Truth nor the Temple of Fame. 

B.—Then you are resolved ? 

A.—Resolved. There are two reasons in this world for 
doing anything : to add to the happiness of others, or to add 
to one’s own. Many men, I am sure, go into the House with 
the first object, but I doubt if they achieve it. Far more go 
into it for the sake of acquiring such happiness as they them- 
selves are capable of enjoying. This “ paradise of wilder- 
nesses ’’ would give them none. But if life be one long delight, 
if the seasons be one’s sisters, and night and the stars share 
with one incommunicable secrets, I think a man would 
neither see life steadily, nor see it whole, who, duty not com- 
pelling, surrendered these things for “‘ a Seat in the House.” 

B.—Have the last word and welcome. See! There’s a 
tremendous shower coming—let’s bolt for it. 

A.—Bolt, if you will. I will hear what music it makes 
upon the leaves. 


DESPOTISM OR DISCIPLINE 


[This article was written before the Italian Abyssinian war was in 
progress. It contains an account of Italian conditions which should interest 
us at this moment.—EbD., N.R.] 


MISGIVINGS as to the solidity of our body politic are abroad 
in high places, despite the smug self-complacency which is the 
outstanding characteristic of most of our public men to-day. 
There must be “ no scandal about the National Government ” ; 
yet our National ministers are obviously apprehensive that 
our Constitution is getting somehow or other enfeebled, and 
that our ancient “ liberties ”’ are not as staunch as they used to 
be. General Smuts, in his Rectorial address at St. Andrews 
some months ago, made a strenuous appeal for a return to 
these “ liberties,” vapouring about the freedom of the Press, 
of conscience, of speech and so forth. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Baldwin and others have recently preached in the same 
strain. No particulars of the evil are given, the speakers 
confining themselves to generalities. In other words, no 
proper diagnosis of the malady is forthcoming; and the 
remedies suggested are in the nature of mere nostrums: 
*‘ slogans ” in the current political jargon. 

All the speakers are unanimous in warning us to eschew 
anything savouring of Continental Dictatorships, Italy being, 
no doubt, chiefly aimed at, although the bogey of Fascism 
is not explicitly named ; and they assume too easily that such 
Dictatorships are mere instruments of tyranny and oppression ; 
or at best, a gag upon all those forms of political expression 
which we have cherished for good or ill throughout the 
centuries. 

Mr. Wickham Steed in the conclusion to his souvenirs, a 
book of compelling interest, is more outspoken than our titular 
statesmen about the dangers which threaten us. A far 
greater danger, he says, than even the Divine Right of Kings, 
lurks in the development of “ functionarism ”’ and its disas- 
trous influence on the sense of individual responsibility. 
No one who has the least experience of the pusillanimity of 
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regponsible public officials in France, where the evil is still 
mpre widespread, would gainsay him. In other words, our 
real danger is the ‘‘ New Despotism ” so trenchantly inveighed 
against by Lord Hewart, that is to say, generally speaking, 
the insidious clandestine intrusion of the civil service upon 
judicial and parliamentary functions. 

Before probing this aspect of the question, however, an 
endeavour should be made to dispel some of the illusions 
entertained in England concerning the ends and aims of these 
Continental Dictatorships and particularly of Fascism, 
illusions which are born of ignorance or at best of superficial 
study. Now Fascism has admittedly attained its supremacy 
by high-handed methods ; but Italy being circumstanced as 
she was we should be the very last to censure such 
methods ; for have we not frequently resorted to exactly 
the same methods, in the building up of our Empire, and 
do we not constantly, with more or less candour, assert that 
the contribution we have thus made to the humanisation of 
the world and the Empire excuses the brutality of the method ? 
Mussolini’s excuse if he needed one would be no other. 
Conditions in Italy were such that only ruthless methods 
could possibly achieve the salvation of the country. 

But, after all, we are here concerned not with methods 
but with results; and if we look below the surface in Italy 
what do we find? Undoubtedly that Fascism, so far from 
being a mere political revolution has, on the contrary, achieved 
its most remarkable triumphs in the fields of psychology and 
sociology. 

Mussolini, in the first place, has realized a fundamental 
truth highly unpalatable no doubt to those doctrinaires who 
are preaching a return to what, in the light of modern political 
developments, are hardly more than outworn shibboleths, 
namely, that democratic government, as we have hitherto 
known it, is as dead as Queen Anne. In other words that 
system which has been characterized in our country during 
the last few decades by complete abdication of leadership, 
and the pandering to the worst instincts and passions of the 
multitude; that system whereunder our representatives 
secure election most often by a sheaf of fallacious promises 
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and then, when elected, instead of being the mouthpiece of 
their constituencies become, under pain of excommunication, 
the bondslaves of the party whips, is a system which is the 
mere shell and husk of what has gone before, a corpse, in a 
word. It were indeed pertinent to enquire whether any 
parallel can be found for the kind of tyranny last described 
within the scheme of the alleged despotism of Mussolini. 

At all events he has found the demagogues out, wrenched 
the sceptre from their hands and has gone out to find a new 
plan. 

Next, Mussolini has realized the necessity of inculcating 
in the masses the obvious truth that the performance of the 
obligations of citizenship, not the indiscriminate howling 
for their “liberties” so called, should, in every well-ordered 
State, be their first consideration. Always frank and straight- 
forward in his dealings with the Italian people he has taught 
them not only that they have duties to perform but that 
the punctual performance of those duties is a paying proposi- 
tion as well for themselves as for the State. In other words 
he has restored, or is in process of restoring to them that sense 
of individual responsibility which Cavour before him taught 
is inseparable from liberty. Civic discipline is his watchword ; 
and with this discipline the Italian nation has regained self- 
reliance, self-respect and hope. The whole political atmos- 
phere of Italy has been humanized much in the way we often 
pride ourselves that a more considerable portion of our 
planet has been humanised by our methods of Empire- 
building. We should therefore be the last to censure so 
signal an amelioration even though it began with a club. 

Let anyone who knew Venice thirty years ago, its dirt, its 
doubtful water supply, the widespread mendicancy, the rags 
and filth of the common people, return there to-day and visit, 
say, the Ducal Palace on a Sunday morning, the popular 
day when the admission is only one lira. The transformation 
is so prodigious that at once we ask ourselves if the clean, 
neatly dressed, smiling, interested proletarians we see around 
us can possibly be the down-trodden victims of a tyrannical 
despotism ; it is unbelievable. Not only are they clean, but 
the city is clean and orderly. The beggars have disappeared 
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and the water supply is unimpeachable. No one need now 
think of taking quinine every morning, as doctors often 
advised thirty years ago to ward off febrile complaints. 
Venice has been taken as an example because the writer 
has been there most recently ; but a like transformation more 
or less marked can be observed throughout Italy. Italians 
to-day are in the mass contented, smiling, courteous to 
strangers, well disciplined and organized, the very antipodes 
to what they were half a century ago. The courtesy and 
neatness of the subaltern ranks of public servants, policemen, 
ticket-collectors, customs officers and the like are so marked 
by contrast with their opposite numbers in France as to be 
noticeable the moment the frontier is crossed. 

Mussolini has admittedly curbed the privileges of the 
Press and of free speech, so-called ; and this is the gravamen 
of the charges brought against him by our political pundits. 
In reality his efforts have tended almost entirely towards 
checking licence of speech and writing. Surely in England 
itself some curtailment of unbridled tub-thumping and 
soap-box oratory could hardly be otherwise than _bene- 
ficial; and who is there who does not deprecate the 
indecent intrusion of the yellow press upon private dissen- 
sions and, above all, private griefs, most often adorned 
by photographs? Here at least is a flagrant instance 
where a section of the English press, and a constantly 
widening section, is copying the unwholesome methods 
of its American brethren. Such practices would meet with 
universal condemnation in Italy to-day. To resume, 
Italian Fascism, although not yet fully developed, has already 
attained the position of an aristocracy, we had almost said of 
the proletariat—an aristocracy not only of the proletariat 
indeed, but of character and intelligence in all classes, char- 
acterised throughout by wholesome discipline. 

What have we to set against this by way of reform of our 
democratic system which our leaders are frank enough to 
confess is in an unhealthy condition? We are, beyond 
dispute, on the threshold of a momentous constitutional 
struggle against influences which are gradually undermining 
the sovereignty of Parliament and our traditional liberties 
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for the preservation of which our public men are making s0 
frenzied an appeal, while refraining from, or lacking the 
courage to point out the real cause of their impairment. 
Every day that passes stamps these influences more surely 
with the character of Star Chamber practice. Within the 
last few years we have seen attempts to influence judicial 
decision by requiring judges to state their opinion on hypo- 
thetical cases (Rating and Valuation Bill, 1928). In this 
instance we might usefully take a lesson from France, where the 
constitution expressly forbids this practice. We have also 
seen attempts to supersede the powers of the common law 
courts by making the decision of the Minister of the competent 
department final and conclusive on disputed points : (Educa- 
tion Act, 1921; Housing Act, 1925); legislation by Orders 
in Council independently of Parliament ; taxation without 
consent: (Attorney General v. The Wilts. United Dairies, 
1921); and to cap the climax, a flagrant case of arbitrary 
imprisonment stigmatised by the late Lord Birkenhead in 
scathing language: (Home Secretary v. O’Brien, 1923). 
It is impossible within the space of a short article to give full 
details of these encroachments; the references given will 
easily enable readers to verify them for themselves. 

What is all this but an attempt, gradually gaining in 
impetus, to establish a despotism so deadly that it has been 
compared by more than one writer to the practices of the 
Stuarts. The judges are alive to the danger, no doubt, and 
we may thank Heaven for that. But are our judges to be 
reduced to the rdle of mere watch dogs? Is not some more 
serious and complete overhaul of our political system essen- 
tial? To our latter-day optimists the political horizon 
outwardly resembles a picturesque landscape in the hunting 
shires, basking in sunshine. None the less, all the fences are 
wired. 

Such is our real genius for government that it is conceiv- 
able, if we bend ourselves to the task, that a remedy may still 
be found within the four corners of the parliamentary system. 
Whether this be so or not, our first problem must undoubtedly 
be similar to the one which Mussolini seems to be solving so 
successfully, namely the education of our citizens to a sense of 
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their responsibilities which are essentially correlative to their 
liberties ; in such manner that Parliament may cease to be a 
mere resounding talking-shop and become the reflex of an 
intelligent appreciation by a disciplined electorate of their 
truest interests, in which are bound up those of the whole 
country. A mere parrot-like appeal to the ancient liberties 
will not suffice. Some comprehensive scheme of reform of 
our whole political system must be devised and adopted 
before the nefarious influences alluded to have gained a 
stranglehold on our governmental fabric. If ever that 
happens we shall be put to our choice between a despotism 
marked with the brand of the Stuarts and the forcible applica- 
tion of some plan the initial methods of which may be perforce 
as ruthless as the beginnings of Fascism or of our own early 
Empire-building, but which will at least hold out the prospect 
of enabling us to re-educate the masses, teach them the value 
of civic discipline, and so of unmasking the defeating that 
covert despotism which is gradually and _ surreptitiously 
extending its tentacles around us. 


OxiveR E. BopIneTon. 


OUR WHITE-ELEPHANT PARSONAGES 


AFTER being too long unnoticed, the problem of our overlarge 
parsonage houses has been thrown up recently by the ferment 
of these stringent times. The tragedy of hardship and 


suffering which has been silently endured by many of our | 


rural clergy for so long has already been voiced both in the 
Press and in the debates of the Church Assembly, and the 
urgency and importance of the problem is generally admitted 
on all sides. Historically, the evil is of comparatively recent 
origin. There is hardly any doubt that practically all through 
the Middle Ages our country clergy lived very much in the 
same way and in the same sort of dwellings as their 
parishioners. It would have been hard to distinguish the 
parsonages of those days from the houses of the other in- 
habitants in most of our English villages, with the exception, 
of course, of the manor house or “ hall.” 

In the great majority of cases the original endowment of 
a church included the provision of a house of some sort for 
the parson, together with the necessary glebe for his principal 
maintenance. A one- or two-roomed wooden building with 
a couple of unglazed windows and the large hearth in the 
middle of the principal chamber roughly describes the type 
of early English parsonage house during the Anglo-Saxon 
period. With but slight changes brought about by the gradual 
improvement in domestic architecture, the rank and file of 
our medieval clergy continued to be housed in this unpre- 
tentious manner until near the end of the Middle Ages. If 
any marked difference in the size of their houses was to be 
seen here and there, it was usually in those cases where church 
and parsonage lay along some main highway. To such 
houses perhaps an extra room or two had been added to 
enable the incumbent to exercise that hospitality which the 
Church was obliged to provide to travellers and others in 
those times. Otherwise a hall, a chamber and a kitchen 
under a roof of thatch appears to have been the usual type of 
the English rural parsonage up to and about the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. 
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By that time a distinct advance, both in size and accom- 
modation, had already begun. 'Two-story parsonages became 
fairly plentiful and the “ parlour” that formed a feature of 
these newer buildings was now the place where the clergyman 
or his womenfolk could retire for privacy and rest from the 
mixed and somewhat rowdy company which forgathered in 
the “‘ hall.” It was, in fact, the forerunner of the modern 
“study,” the room, also, in which, as we read in “ Piers 
Plowman ” :— 

“Now hath each rich a rule 
“To eaten by themselves, 
“In a privy parlour...... 

After this beginning nearly all our richer livings began 
to provide much more pretentious houses for their clergy. 
By the sixteenth century might be seen plenty that were easily 
distinguishable by their size and importance from the rest of 
the village houses. A hall, a parlour with chamber over it, 
a study, a chamber behind the chimney, a buttery, servant’s 
room and kitchen, besides the usual outbuildings, are typical 
of the accommodation of the richer parsonage house at this 
time. It is, in fact, actually the description of that at 
Allington, in Kent. From now onwards, too, our clergy were 
tending to become more and more farmers, and those that 
had a considerable area of glebe attached to their livings 
took the job seriously and on a fairly large scale. At this time 
the English rural parsonage must have appeared much more 
like a large moated farmstead. It was often “ compassed 
with a mote, a gatehouse, and a substantial bridge of timber,” 
and possessed also, of course, the large outbuildings necessary 
to its prominent agricultural character. 

Seventeenth-century terriers tell us a good deal about the 
kind of houses in which our clergy then lived. It is evident 
from the detailed information in those documents that the 
parson’s residence had undergone considerable change by 
that time. The parsonage now sought quite frankly, both 
by size and style, to be readily distinguishable from the other 
dwellings in the village. During the first decade of the 
seventeenth century there were already plenty of parsonages 
of five rooms on the ground floor with another five over, and 
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surrounded by a large garden with its pigeon-houses and wan 
dove-cots. Near by stood the capacious barns and other the 
farm buildings attached to the extensive glebe. In many | not 
cases the house still continued to be “‘ compassed about with buil 
a great ditch, or small mote,” very much like a small moated ; 
Manor House. There would seem to be a few examples still wiv 
extant of these old buildings tucked away in the byways of | or 
rural England, but for the most part they have disappeared, hav 
either becoming converted in later times into private kno 
residences and completely altered, or allowed to fall into whe 
decay. A good many old parsonages were sold about a save 
hundred years ago under the powers of the Parsonages Act, dra 
1838. fire: 

To-day the position of many incumbents, who are bound and 
to reside in houses built for their predecessors in a vastly ince 
different age, is about as bad as it can be. As is well known, On 
by common law, the clergy of the Church of England have a rec 
right to residences. Unfortunately, it is also their duty to blu 
reside in the residences provided for them. An incumbent § a@ ¢ 
cannot, if he find his parsonage too large, too expensive to ord 
maintain, or in other ways wholly inconvenient, leave the his 
house empty and go and live elsewhere without the express All 
permission of his bishop. En; 

From information collected from a large number of our | us’ 
dioceses recently by the Committee appointed to consider so | 
the question of over-large parsonages, it is unfortunately is r 
only too evident that the number of such houses is very whi 
great. Moreover, the difficulty of disposing of them is scu 
almost insurmountable at the present time, and in spite of usu 
considerable efforts the problem remains unsolved. Most sta) 
of these barrack-like buildings are without many essential anc 
amenities, and in various respects are unlikely to attract wat 
purchasers. In some either water is not laid on, or they have this 
no electric light, or even gas; while others are in situations £3 
so remote that no one would want to live there. A good prr 
many of these huge houses were enlarged to their present has 
size by former wealthy incumbents with large families, others the 
had rooms added in the days when many clergymen aug- att 
mented their income by taking resident pupils. Nobody now 
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wants these places, and the Parsonages Measure of 1930, 
the latest legislation on the subject of disposing of them, has 
not unfortunately so far helped much in the sale of unsuitable 
buildings. 

Meanwhile unfortunate incumbents and their hard-worked 
wives are trying valiantly to live in a £3,000 house on a £300 
or £400 a year income. What this means only those who 
have had the experience of living like paupers in palaces 
know. On their own testimony, there are clergymen to-day 
who, too poor to keep the necessary servants, and anxious to 
save their wives all they can, are literally hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in their homes. They prepare and light 
fires, scrub floors, carry coals indoors, chop and saw wood 
and attend as best they can to a huge garden and lawn. The 
incessant work and worry to their wives can be imagined. 
One of them, pleading powerfully in the Church Assembly 
recently for the relief of the parson from this heavy burden, 
bluntly pointed out that while there is nothing derogatory in 
a clergyman scrubbing floors, yet that was not what he was 
ordained for. Moreover, can a man be expected to give of 
his best when burdened with so much other work and worry ? 
All this is no exaggeration, it is actually happening in several 
English parishes to-day. Not long ago an incumbent told 
us through the Press of his “ rambling vicarage, by no means 
so large as some, but containing ten bedrooms, a hall which 
is really a large room, two very large kitchens, either one of 
which if divided would make a commodious kitchen and 
scullery, a large drawing-room, large study, dining-room, 
usual offices, including lamp-room, outbuildings, including 
stabling for three horses with loft above, harness-room 
and coach-house, garden of upwards of three acres. No 
water laid on, and no gas or electric light. And all 
this to be maintained on an income not largely exceeding 
£300 a year!” It is bad enough when a man _ having 
private means and compelled to live in such a place 
has to watch his capital dwindle in his efforts to keep 
the whole show running. It becomes tragic when the 
attempt is made by one with no other resources than his 
stipend. 
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Much, as we know, has been done in recent years to increase 
the parson’s pay, but the number of clergy without any 
private means is increasing very rapidly in England to-day. 
It is only natural that such men should look carefully before 
leaping into the sea of difficulties which surround the impor- 
tant matter of residence. None know better than our bishops 
the real obstacle which the problem of over-large parsonages 
presents to suitable and able men. The system at present 
tends, moreover, to place a clergyman in a difficult position. 
So long as they live behind encircling walls in the manner of 
the ‘‘ bold, bad barons”’ of former days, their parishioners, 
wholly ignorant of the real state of things, are almost bound 
to place a wrong construction on many of their actions. 

It now seems abundantly clear that nobody wants these 
large parsonages, and that their disposal by the authorities 
is practically impossible to-day. The only alternative would 
seem to be the provision of a sum of money to build modern 
parsonages in which incumbents could be comfortably 
housed. It certainly does not seem right that they should be 
compelled to live in places which cause so much misery and 
unhappiness. 


R. F. NAFrre.. 
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POEM 


OVERLORDS 


| (Concerning the condition of thousands of acres of agricultural land in 
this country which has reverted to the Government by mortgage, and has 
| since lain fallow for some years.) 


| WHo will give us the farms again ? 

Sun and Wind and Rain, 
(Masters now, be it understood) 
Quicker to help when times were good, 
Blister, rattle and warp the wood 

Of buildings down the lane, 
While, back on the Green, as thick as stooks, 
The haggard men with surly looks 
Hear the sign of the Horse and Plough 
Creak in mockery nightly now 

Beneath old Charles’ Wain. 


They will finish what they’ve begun— 
Rain and Wind and Sun— 
Soak and scatter and rouse the seeds, 
Giving the earth the help she needs, 
Till harvest shows a crop of weeds 
At—what is the price per ton ? 
They will quicken the eager earth 
Though she come to a bastard birth, 
Till flaunting flags of the poppies glow 
In a host of conquered fields to show 
What victory is won. 


Who will give us the men we knew, 
Who worked the seasons through, 
Nor dreamed their circling tale was told, 
Though every autumn field unrolled 
At harvest time a cloth of gold 
Beneath a sky of blue. 
But the rhyming lines their ploughshares made 
Are green to-day with useless blade, 
And they, whose children used to thrive, 
On wages earned by men alive, 
Have neither dole nor due. 
BARBARA BOWER. 


HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


By all fruit-growers, professional or amateur, large or small, 
1935 will forever be remembered as the black year. Frost 
in May, drought in summer, a hurricane in September and, 
in many places, that crowning meteorological insult hail 
have made horticulture a procession of post-mortems 
calculated to appal the most hardened of coroners. 

Certain it is that 1935 will be no year for keeping apples 
long in storage. By early October the larger cooking apples 
in several varieties had begun to show the spotting of “ bitter 
pit,” and, while in the early stages of this trouble they can 
be used, the fruit will not retain flavour and quality for 
more than a week or two. There are methods of avoiding 
this which are worth examining. 

Internal troubles starting with cell breakdown followed 
by decay may be due to several causes. Variety seems to 
have a good deal to do with it. Newton Wonder, for 
instance, is a notorious offender, as is Bramley when young 
and over large. Conditions producing high colour and large 
size predispose apples to “ bitter pit,’ as also do intense 
variations in climatic conditions during the growing season 
such as weeks of drought followed by heavy rain. 

Within the fabric of the tree, in roots, trunk, branches, 
leaf and fruit, all sorts of strains and stresses are continually 
present. The flush of sap following the breaking of a period 
of drought may prove too much for the resistance of cell 
walls within the overgrown apple and trouble will begin. In 
occasional cases, and here again variety plays its part, sec- 
tions of the fruit may become flooded with water, a condition 
known as “ water-core,”’ when the crisp white flesh of the 
apple is reduced to a green transparent jelly. Mere over- 
growth predisposes to faulty chemistry and upsets internal 
economy. 

The main thing to consider in growing cooking apples 
of varieties liable to “ bitter pit’? and early breakdown is 
the avoidance of out-size fruit and high colour and the 
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production of medium-sized green apples. These can be 
relied upon to keep well. In manuring to these ends 
nitrogen rather than potash should be given for a season or 
two, and some control can be exercised over size by leaving a 
greater number of apples on the tree when thinning. 

Some varieties of apple which suffered from cracking as a 
result of the frost in May developed a bad attack of that 
unpleasant fungus disease known as “ brown-rot,” affecting 
both fruit and branch. This trouble is always present in 
the apple orchard, overwintering in the little mummified 
fruitlets left over from the previous season. Once the fruit 
is attacked (and infection will gain entry at any point where 
the skin of the fruit is broken) the pustules of the flowering 
fungus soon appear, spreading in rings and looking like minute 
dusty puff-balls. Very often, and particularly so in the case 
of the apple James Grieve, the infection will travel down 
the stalk, into the wood of the fruit spur, and on into the 
branch. Once established there death of the spur and branch 
is certain unless immediate steps are taken to remove the 
infection. In the spring the damage is often regarded as 
canker and cut out, but the removal of rotting fruit would 
have prevented its formation. The mummified fruits of 
plums, which often hang in clusters on garden plums right 
through the winter, are a fruitful source of damage and death 
of plum branches, and there is no excuse for leaving them. 

Dessert apples have not all suffered from the frost, but 
where damage did occur the development of a cracked russet, 
which later broke down to rot, has been general on Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. James Grieve, where badly nipped, showed 
a ring marking around the fruit as though each apple had 
been gripped by icy fingers. In the cooking classes, Lanes 
and Bramleys show the scarred area around the eye known 
as ‘‘ frost eye,” but many varieties came through unscathed. 
Curiously enough several varieties regarded as useless, or 
nearly so commercially, survived the frost undamaged and 
will this year have a very considerable value. 

Among the raspberries it was interesting to note that 
Lloyd George suffered more than any other variety. Probably 
the new deal which it received was also a raw one. Pyne’s 
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Royal, Red Cross, and Norfolk Giant all did well in com- 
parison to Lloyd George under similar conditions. Where 
future planting is being considered it may be well to 
remember this. 

In black currants it is usual, following a frost in early 
May, to find that either the French or the Baldwin type 
has suffered severely, but not both. The date of flowering 
is the deciding factor here, for once set the fruit will stand a 
very considerable amount of cold. To be sure of a crop 
both varieties should be planted. 

Where pears were badly hit by frost the ability of 
Conference to grow good though seedless fruit emphasizes 
the need to plant some of this very eatable variety. With 
me, curiously enough, Doyenné du Comice has shown itself 
to be fairly frost resistant. If making fresh plantings of 
pears do not forget to include Laxton’s Superb, a very good 
pear of the Williams type. 

During the past summer I undertook, more from amuse- 
ment than reward, to answer enquiries relating to fruit 
sent in by amateur gardeners to one of the multitude of 
weekly gardening papers. I gather that the previous oracle 
met with a bad accident, probably he was thinking out 
replies as he crossed the road. At times my desk has been 
littered with the most extraordinary specimens of pest or 
trouble waiting identification. Withered leaves, sections of 
branches, fruits in the last stages of collapse overflow on to 
the floor. Caterpillars and centipedes emerge from tins and 
life takes on new possibilities and excitements. 

Here is the type of enquiry. “‘ Fed up” sends a dry 
shoot and a few desiccated leaves. He states: ‘‘ The 
enclosed is from an apple tree which I bought from the 
previous tenant 8 years ago. It has no flowers or apples. 
What do I do about it?” Examination shows that the 
“apple tree’ is a plum sucker. Nothing can be done about 
it, and “Fed Up” will no doubt be even more so on 
hearing it. 

Now to ascend from the ridiculous to the sublime while 
still retaining the identification complex. Some few weeks 
ago I picked up in a laboratory at a research station a heavy 
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piece of steel tube rather like a fountain-pen barrel fitted 
with a screw-down arrangement at each end, and so built 
as to suggest to the mechanical mind extremely high pressures. 
I enquired its use. It appears that it is now possible to 
take a few leaves, dry them, powder them, and compress 
the dust in the body of the metal fountain pen into a tiny 
pellet by screwing home one of the ends. This pellet is 
then fused electrically and the flame observed through the 
spectroscope, when the various mineral constituents can be 
read off against the scale of the spectrum in the same way 
that the Astronomer Royal can, with a similar instrument, 
detect the components of the flaming gases that go to make 
up the stars. 

In the near future one may pick a leaf, post it to the 
research worker and obtain a recipe for manurial treatment 
based on mineral deficiencies. When science has reduced 
all mystery to a commonplace life will, I think, be very 
hard to enjoy. 

Some of the 8 OS enquiries that I get have been actually 
thrilling. Here is one from “ Puzzled,” and no wonder. A 
matchbox accompanies it containing a pinch of black and 
red dust. He or she writes: “I keep on finding what I 
send in this box at the base of my apple tree. Sometimes a 
red pellet is shot out! Do you think it is suffering from 
canker ?’’ Under the pocket lens the dust sorts itself into 
the excreta of a caterpillar and chewed wood pulp. No, it 
is not canker, but murder most foul, and the murderer is the 
caterpillar of the Wood Leopard Moth, who bores holes and 
tunnels in trees. ‘“‘ Puzzled ’’ was advised to explore for a 
hole and to hunt when the den was found, and a few days 
later one of the varmints, about 2 ins. long, arrived in cotton 
wool, having been secured with a bent wire. 

Fishing for Leopard Moth larvee may become quite a 
popular pastime in our suburbs on Saturday afternoons, and 
it is surprising what big bags may be secured from old trees. 
Theobald records a pear tree in Herefordshire which yielded 
76 caterpillars, though such a population is very unusual. 

Then there is ‘‘ Enquirer,” who writes: “I have an 
Annie Elizabeth tree in my garden. It never has any apples. 
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I hear now that apple trees should be mated to produce 
fruit. Would it be right for me to put a Charles Ross near 
it or do you think a William Crump would do? It all 
seems very strange to me.” 

Here we depart from the chase to matters matrimonial, 
with grave responsibilities resting on my decision. I feel 
sure that “‘ Enquirer”’ is a maiden lady, so suggest that 
possibly James Grieve and Duchess of Oldenburg, the latter 
as chaperone, would make excellent neighbours. So it goes 
on, and while one lives it is impossible not to learn. 

After this brief excursion to the lighter side of fruit- 
growing we must return to such work as needs attention 
before Christmas. It is late for greasebanding, but even in 
November and onwards many moths and overwintering 
insects can be trapped. With old trees the modern greases 
may be applied direct to the bark, but with young fruit trees 
greaseproof paper should be tied securely (top and bottom) 
around the trunk, and the grease then smeared around the 
band, using a flat paddle cut out of a box lid or other thin 
piece of board. 

I am often asked if greasebanding is really necessary. 
The grower who sprays regularly before and after blossoming 
with arsenical washes does not as a rule bother about grease- 
banding, for he relies on killing the hatched caterpillar. 
The grower of big standard trees whose sole spray application 
is one dose of tar-oil wash in the winter must greaseband, 
and where standard trees are grown greasebanding will 
always be a worth-while insurance policy. Several of the 
most destructive caterpillars result from the eggs laid by 
moths which, in the case of the female who lays them, have 
no real wings. Many of these and a variety of crawling 
insects, both beneficial and harmful, are caught by the grease. 

Winter washing with tar-oil is best finished before Christ- 
mas. Usually November will provide a cold snap which 
hastens leaf fall, and December, as a rule, gives mild and 
open weather. After Christmas one may be snow or ice- 
bound, so that it is well to be on the safe side of the calendar. 
Quite apart from ease of application in open weather, less 
damage is done to buds by early than by late spraying. 
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Plums in particular should be completed by the end of 
December. 

The degree of concentration of wash will be determined 
by the particular pest or pests one is attacking. Aphis 
and Psylla, or apple sucker, are two of the worst pests and 
can be destroyed in the egg stage at a concentration of 6 per 
cent. of any good brand of tar-oil wash. Four per cent. 
may do where implicit confidence can be placed in the wash, 
but 6 per cent. is safer. Up to 10 per cent. may be employed 
where moss and lichen have to be tackled, or where cater- 
pillar and other pests are known to abound. The spray 
must be thorough and applied with all the force possible ; 
the private garden is handicapped in this latter since 
machinery is not often available and high pressures cannot 
be attained. 

Plants and bulbs beneath fruit trees will quite definitely 
suffer from the drip of winter wash, hence my recommenda- 
tion to keep fruit by itself. 

Aphis on gooseberries can be prevented by winter 
washing, and it is essential on black currants, which benefit 
enormously by the spraying. The variety Raby Castle in 
red currants is liable to bud damage, but the other types 
seem to be unaffected by tar-oil wash. 

It is as well in the interests of economy to get the pruning 
finished before the spraying starts, and it is a good plan 
to remove overcrowded limbs from fruit trees while the leaf 
is on and the effect of the removal can be judged. With 
plums and cherries it is advisable to paint all cut sections 
at once, having first pared the surface smooth. White lead 
is satisfactory, but of late I have used a bitumen emulsion, 
which is very satisfactory and cheaper than paint. The 
really safe time to thin out plums is during June and July, 
when the spores of the Silver Leaf fungus are least active. 

Where fruit crops failed owing to frost allow the trees to 
carry more wood and reduce pruning, for much food will 
have been stored up and heavy cutting will only mean 
increased and excessive growth. 

Where growth is poor look to your planting. A root 
must work against pressure and too much digging around 
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the base of young trees is a general cause of poor growth, 
Firm treading or ramming with a wooden rammer may 
give just that firmness needed to stimulate root growth. 
Where your trees of any sort insist on undue vigour of 
growth despite your ferocious attacks by saw or secateurs 
try leaving them alone for a season, remembering that the 
same Divinity which shapes our ends may have some end 
in view regarding the shape of a fruitful tree. Nature is 
better guided than opposed. 
RAYMOND WHELER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OUNDLE OR UPPINGHAM ? 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—If your correspondent is a serious enquirer, and not, 
as I suspect and hope a satirist, the plain straightforward 
advice is, if the boy has literary tastes, send him to Upping- 
ham, if he has scientific tastes, send him to Oundle. Anyone 
who is interested in education will be offended by an enquiry 
concerning the nuances of social grade. To those curious 
people whose minds work on these lines, the only relevant 
information that can be given is that Uppingham has a small 
advantage in that it has been a recognised ‘“ public ”’ school 
for a little longer; but any sensible person in the modern 
world takes no notice of that whatever. Indeed, for a sound 
education in the best sense of the word, a large town grammar 
school, where there is a mixture of classes, will be regarded by 
many as better than either. Parents, in the present so-called 
democratic age, will do well to consider what is the social object 
of education. Do they wish the pupils to be at home with 
all sorts of people of all social grades, or do they wish them 
to spend the remainder of their lives wearing the old school 
tie ? 

H. 8. SHELTON, 
Teddington. 
October 14, 


THE SPORT OF WILDFOWLING 


WINTER is the season of the year when the heart of the 
wildfowler rejoices. These months of hard frosts and bitter 
weather are his allies in the sport he follows, for it is only in 
such conditions of cold that the wildfowl are driven within 
reach of his gun. 

The East Coast is the favoured haunt of the fowler, and it 
is along these rather desolate shores that the game is played 
at its highest pitch. Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Northumberland, and the East Coast of Scotland, these are 
the districts which hold the cream of the sport. Every creek 
and river, every patch of marshland, seems to have its gunner 
shooting either from the shore or from a punt, and the grey 
evenings and watery dawns echo with the fusillade of these 
enthusiasts. 

Fowl come to the East Coast in great quantities: geese, 
widgeon, teal, curlew, pintail, golden-eye, redshank ; a minia- 
ture menagerie of migratory birds on their annual visit from 
the Far North. Year after year they return to the same little 
bit of country, the same feeding grounds, the same fresh- 
water lakes, and as often as not they take the same chances 
with the same fowlers. For along the East Coast things 
change slowly. Time revolves in its endless cycle of the 
seasons, but the measure of its passing is not in new faces, 
new buildings, new ideas. Rather is it in the eternal 
repetition of the old, the well-known and well-tried. 

The ways of the fowler are frequently beyond the com- 
prehension of normal, rational folk. He finds his sport 
when most people are either in bed or sitting round a roaring 
fire. He will sit for hours, silent and still, in a small boat 
as dusk is falling, hoping for a chance shot at a duck as it 
comes inland on the evening flight. If it is freezing hard 
and blowing cold, he is the better pleased. Or he may elect 
to lie out all night in a crazy punt, cramped and uncomfort- 
able, with a long grey gun mounted over the bows, setting up 
to the geese as they sleep on the water. But whichever way 
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he shoots, he will have to brave the extremes of cold and 
discomfort if he is to get a shot at one of these birds, for the 
laws which govern the wildfowler are not those which apply 
to pheasants and partridges. Wildfowl are the wariest of 
all game, combining a suspicious eye and a keen ear with the 
speed of an express train, and it takes considerable cunning 
and camouflage to get within range without disturbing 
them. 

There is much more in fowling than the mere shooting 
of geese or duck. In this most ancient of sports, one is for- 
ever coming face to face with the past. Old traditions and 
customs, snatches of history that have been forgotten in the 
whirl of modern events, these things bring an enchantment 
that surrounds no other sport. There seems, somehow, when 
wildfowling, to be a spirit abroad of all that is venerable in 
this England of ours, a spirit that is redolent of those good 
days when history was in the making. It is difficult to explain 
and difficult for one who is not a fowler to appreciate, but it 
is there all the same. It may be that in East Anglia one is 
nearer the source of English history, for one shoots over 
country that echoed to the tread of Danish invaders, and was 
the first to feel the sharp prows of Viking ships. The names 
of the villages, even the names of the families, are still a 
testimony of this period in England’s story. 

However, that is as it may be. The spirit is there, and is 
deeply embedded in the heart of every true fowler. It is a 
part, and by no means the least part, of his sport, and it 
accounts in some measure for the fascination which fowling 
holds for him. For you get no half-hearted fowlers. His 
sport becomes almost an obsession, and, willy-nilly, embraces 
him with ungovernable enthusiasm. 

There is another aspect, too, of fowling that renders it 
impossible of comparison with other sports. It is essentially 
a sport carried out in solitude. One does not find wildfowling 
parties arranged. For the most part, the fowler finds his 
own sport, using his own knowledge and cunning to get 
within reach of the birds he is hoping to shoot. He works 
alone, suiting his methods to the conditions of wind and tide, 
choosing his nights according to the state of the moon, and 
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selecting his ground from his knowledge and observation of 
local conditions and flight lines. 

It is, perhaps, this solitariness that is the acid test of the 
true fowler. Some men cannot bear to be alone. Some have 
not the patience that is required to work one’s way within 
reach of the birds. But the fowler must love this side of his 
sport if he is to prosper. He must know what it is to sit 
waiting hour after hour as dusk falls, he must be able to see 
beauty in the gradual change of the sky from the wintry grey 
of afternoon to the dark of night, and he must learn that in 
the swirling mists of evening there is to be found that feeling 
of true contentment. Without that, no man can be a fowler. 
It is all subconscious, it is true, but it is the basis on which 
love of this particular sport is built. 

All sorts of things conspire to alienate the wildfowler’s 
affection for his sport. Winds and tides cheat him more often 
than not, weather conditions vary with a consequent restless- 
ness on the part of the birds. Time after time he sets out with 
his gun and his gear, and time after time he returns with an 
empty bag, or with a solitary duck as the rewards of his 
labour. It is enough to discourage the most ardent sportsman 
if he does not know the enjoyment which can be found in his 
environment. | 

But there is something almost of magic in the atmosphere 
when the evening flight comes in. On one occasion, I 
was waiting for the fowl, sitting in a boat under the sea-wall. 
It was that hour of evening when the daylight just begins to 
fade, and when the first lights start to appear in the cottage 
windows. There was a half moon and a high wind, which 
swept the clouds across it, so that the light came in patches. 
A mist had formed, which was swirling up the fleets. The 
sky was gradually darkening, from grey to lilac, from pale 
blue to ultramarine. There were few sounds to disturb the 
silence, only the lap of the sea against the side of the boat, 
an occasional greeting between men ashore carried across the 
water, and the mournful and somewhat eerie call of a curlew 
from the saltings behind me. There were the first signs of 
the flight starting, a solitary duck flying fast and too high 
up for a shot, a sound of wings out of the dusk away to my 
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right, the raucous cry of a duck out at sea. It was getting 
dark fast, and, with my gun balanced ready for a snap shot, 
I was hoping that the gods would be kind. And then, sil- 
houetted for the fraction of a second against the sky above 
the blackness of the sea-wall, there was a redshank coming 
in. He was flying fast and low, and was the sole reward of 
some hours of waiting in the frosty evening. 

There remained the cold business of weighing the anchor, 
hoisting sail, and feeling my way through the crowded harbour 
to the moorings. It was pitch dark and not easy to make up 
the gear, transfer the gun to the dinghy, and row ashore to 
the hard. But it had been an evening that I should have 
been sorry to miss. Walking home past the lighted cottage 
windows, knowing that there would be a warm fire to welcome 
me, I counted the hours well spent. 

On the other side of the picture are those rare times when 
everything is right, when wind and tide are in the fowler’s 
favour, and the moon is kind. The rewards then are great. 
A really big shot from a punt comes perhaps once a lifetime, 
but the memory of it lingers just as long. There is glorious 
shooting to be had, shooting that makes the whole body 
tingle with excitement. It is the rarity of these occasions that 
glorifies the sport, the everlasting uncertainty as to whether 
the bag is empty or full. 

Such, then, is wildfowling. It has disappointments enough 
to quell the most ardent spirits, but it has rewards that will 
lift one to the skies. It has, surrounding it, that elemental 
love of nature that rejoices in being alone and savouring the 
mystery of night amongst the marshes and fleets of the coast. 
It brings one into contact with all that is most worthy in 
‘England, with the fishermen who are always willing and 
eager to lend a hand whenever they can, with old smuggling 
inns that are a perpetual delight, and with the simplicity that 
characterises the countryside. It calls into play considerable 
art in stalking the fowl and pitting one’s cunning against 
theirs. 

But, above all, it carries a spice of danger with it. Punting 
in a steep sea needs considerable skill, especially when the 
wind rises suddenly, as it is so apt to do during the months 
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when wildfowling is in season. Many a poor fellow has been 
swept out to sea in his punt by a sudden storm, never to make 
landfall again. That, however, is all part of the game, and it 
is just that element of danger which makes it so well worth 
while playing. 

But amidst all the uncertainty, there is just one thing that 
all wildfowlers have in common. Their sport is all in all to 
them. Disappointments, empty bags, discomfort, cold, none 
of these count when wildfowling gets a grip on the imagin- 
ation of a man. The magic of it seems to get into his blood, 
so that his enthusiasm knows no bounds. And it is all for the 
good of this ancient sport that it should get such a hold, as 
otherwise there would be few to brave its rigours. It is a 
heritage that has been passed to us down the centuries, a 
sport that breeds men hardy enough, or as some might say, 
foolhardy enough to risk even their lives for a chance shot 
at a wildfowl. 


P. K. Kemp. 


CRICKET—SOME GLORIES OF FIELDING 
AND THROWING 


OLD-STAGERS mourn the loss of many a delight connected 
with batting and bowling in first-class cricket. But the 
glory of fielding remains what it always has been : except for 
one thing. The long innings tell against fine, alert fielding 
being maintained through many a weary hour, especially if 
the batting is slow. Nothing tires the human frame like 
boredom: nothing is so boring as fielding when nobody is 
hitting. Moreover, it is said that fatigue makes men drop 
catches. I doubt this, but must reserve discussion till later. 
Our subject for the present is the glamour and the wonder of 
first-rate fielding and throwing. 

There are many tests of good fielding. The first question 
to be asked of cover-point is, Can he stop a ball clean when the 
ground is a bit rough? Sixty years ago, in dry weather the 
near-in fieldsmen had a lively time, for the ball never ran 
smoothly along the surface as it did, for instance, in the 
Eton Playing Fields, where the turf was lawny and never 
hard : that is to say, outside the raised bit of soil where the 
match pitches were. The outfields had only to put the hand 
as low as possible and there the ball would be found. Now 
genius in fielding is shown when the craftsman is at once at 
home on jumpy turf. 

In the ’sixties the Etonians were staggered at the frequent 
kicks of the ball, and we were always told that Alfred Lubbock, 
supreme at cricket, football and fives, was the only member 
of any team who in his first year at Lords’ was quite happy 
fielding long-leg down the hill, or, indeed, anywhere. 

This consideration prompts the question whether fielding 
can be taught. I should hesitate to reply in the affirmative, 
but it certainly can be learnt if there is a genuine willingness 
to take trouble. Britons are not a painstaking people by 
nature: we enjoy doing a job well without a great deal of 
preparation and training. The march of events is forcing 
some compliance with the law recognized freely by nearly all 
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foreigners, that genius consists in the combination of natural 
endowment coupled with the “infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” What I mean is that many a cricketer who is now 
a fair field could make himself first class if he really worked 
at it for a quarter of an hour daily. A should enlist a com- 
panion B no less eager than himself: choose a surface lively 
and a bit uneven, then throw the ball smartly along the 
ground, often wide of B’s grasp, and the moment he claws 
it B returns it sharply. Nobody who faithfully follows this 
programme can fail to improve in the ordinary stopping of 
smartly hit balls ; and, more than that, to acquire knowledge 
of the extent of his reach and the suppleness of his frame. 
That can only be done by practice; by ducking, stooping, 
striding, flinging the limbs into contortions, such as a year 
ago seemed impossible. A few minutes a day will do wonders, 
and will, moreover, fend off those very familiar strains of the 
muscles of the thigh and calf which assert themselves in old 
age, unpleasantly reminding many an emeritus of the “ canty 
days” of 50 years gone by. 

Such pleasant discipline would speedily increase the 
number of brilliant fields; and brilliancy in fielding saves 
countless points, as it paralyses the batsmen and forbids 
short runs. There were two superb craftsmen in the Univer- 
sity elevens of 1876: Vernon Royle, Oxford; and S. C. 
Newton, Cambridge. Royle was a delight to watch at cover- 
point. He had a graceful figure, and ran like an antelope, 
and there was nothing he could not reach. But a really 
hard knock was not to his taste, and there he was outshone 
by his sturdier rival Newton, who, I believe, ran out more 
men in a few years than any player has ever done. He 
devoted himself to the science of fielding as Alfred Shaw 
did for bowling. He could stop the hardest knocks; but 


his peculiar gift was a beautiful and accurate return—he, 
too, was a cover-point—to the employment of which he 
devoted a subtle brain. He was about 5 ft. 5 ins. in stature, 
compactly built with legs slightly bowed. He soon dis- 
covered that if he stood, as all the best fields do, on his toes 
ready to spring, he could deceive any batsman who did not 

ow him into running for a single after patting the ball 
on the off-side between cover and mid-off. That is to say, 
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Newton adopted the simple device of standing at cover a good 
ten yards further back than is usual; but he could pounce 
on the ball in front of him with incredible speed, and shoot 
it into the wicket-keeper’s hands unfailingly. He grimly 
remarked to me: ‘‘ When I hear the batsman say ‘ Come on’ 
I feel like a spider with a fly.”” Once at Haileybury he came 
down with the M.C.C., and I did not see the card till the match 
had begun, and there was the dread name. I hurried to the 
field to warn my team, but it was too late. His first victim 
was pretty sure to be trapped in the first five minutes, and 
so it was. 

There is no better fun than using your wits to decoy a 
batsman to his ruin. I may mention two successful exploits 
of my own. Fielding long-leg one often gets a chance for a 
strong thrower. The batsman, after snicking a leg-ball 
gently, and seeing long-leg trotting in leisurely fashion to 
pick up the ball, is very likely to try a second run. Long-leg 
at Worcester in old days stood up a slight hill. I saw the 
hitter tell his partner to come again, deceived by my feigning 
slowness, and the moment he turned and started I swooped on 
to the ball and lodged it in two seconds into the bowler’s hands, 
no one expecting anything but an orthodox lazy throw to 
the wicket. The luckless partner was out by five yards. 
The other triumph was a trick played on W. G. Any thrower 
with complete command of his legs—that is, if they are not 
too long—can gather his limbs together so as to pick up the 
ball, turn, and throw hard as possible, without waiting to see 
where the wicket is ; his back, of course, being towards the 
players. The Leviathan had scored 80 without a mistake 
at Clifton, and pushed a ball between cover and mid-off, 
reckoning on a safe three, especially when, after running two, 
he saw me in the act of stooping, about 60 yards from the 
bowler’s wicket. He was a superb judge of a run, and I 
doubt if he had ever seen the trick before. I clawed the ball, 
turned, and flung furiously on the chance of its landing in 
the bowler’s reach. It was four or five yards wide, but 
Charlie Studd caught it with one hand and out the great 
batsman had to go. Nobody noticed how it was done: the 
critics blamed me for throwing wildly, but if I had stopped 
to aim W. G. might have been batting there now. (N.B.— 
For this form of attack the bowler must be prepared to act as 
wicket-keeper and grip a fiercely thrown ball with the naked 
hand. Very few bowlers in my time were up to the mark 
in this matter. “Jammy” Ridley (Oxford captain, 1875) 
was the best I ever saw.) 
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About throwing. Adults who manage schoolboy cricket 
should be careful to notice if any youngster at the growing 
age begins to droop one shoulder from too much throwing 
or bowling. If taken in time it is easily checked by encourag- 
ing ambidexterity ; anyhow, in carrying weights with the 
unused hand. A promising right-handed bowler or thrower 
etat 15 should be made to carry his cricket bag from that 
day forward in his left hand. A drooping shoulder means 
incipient curvature of the spine and trouble in later life. 
The same malady waits on young lawn tennis players, 
especially rapidly growing girls. I heard of one—a very 
promising player—who, after winning laurels in tournaments, 
had to lie on her back for six months with her spine in the 
shape of the letter 8S. The precaution in such cases would 
not be that the damsel, while playing, should carry a carpet 
bag in the left hand, but that from childhood she ought to 
have played tennis left-hand and right-hand alternately, 
just as Victorian girls with shrewd mothers rode on horseback 
on alternating side-saddles day by day. I should remark 
that, as far as I know, no human being has ever adopted my 
lawn-tennis prescription, for the simple reason that it is too 
manifestly sensible ever to have the chance of being 
considered. 


Fine throwing is not so common as it was before rope- 
boundaries were invented. In 1874 there were six boys in 
the Eton Eleven who could throw over 100 yards, and one 
of the younger—a seventh—threw 115 yards a year later. 
This was partly explained by the primitive practice which 
prevailed among the lower boys of stone-throwing in the 
winter in conflict with sundry junior members of the working 
classes whom we met and attacked in the open country 
round Slough. One Sunday evening in the summer I 
remember spending an hour in the Playing Fields, wtat 18, 
throwing stones at swifts darting up and down the river: 
I am glad to say without hitting one. Tempora mutantur ! 


I may be pardoned for narrating an incident in personal 
experience which throws light on a subtle question connected 
with the flight of a ballin the air. Fielding long-leg downhill 
at Lord’s—that is, near the Mound of to-day, where the old 
tennis-court stood in 1872—I found the utmost difficulty in 
throwing straight to the wicket because the ball in 70 or 80 
yards would frequently, but not always, swerve quite 10 ft. 
towards the right. If it had done so always I should not have 
minded, but as these antics were fitful and wholly undesigned 
they gave real trouble. Never had I found it the case at 
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Eton, but I did afterwards at Fenner’s at Cambridge. It 
had nothing to do with the wind ; and a good wicket-keeper 
there, afterwards 9th wrangler, on having his attention 
drawn to the phenomenon, was to be seen walking between 
the overs scratching his bent head, with his huge gloves on— 
all to no purpose. If any savant to-day could explain it 
I should be glad to know. 

The following incident throws light on the connection 
between a ball falling from a height and the slope of the 
ground. In the ’seventies it was the custom for the fieldsmen 
in a match to throw catches to each other in the two minutes’ 
interval between the fall of a wicket and the arrival of the 
next man. Now Walter Forbes, the peerless thrower of 132 
yards, used to field in the Harrow match up the hill near the 
ropes between the Grand Stand and the Pavilion ; and by 
1874 it was the custom to send the ball to him that he should 
show his astonishing powers by tossing it from one end of the 
ground to the other, ever so high in the air, giving me a spec- 
tacular catch right down at the bottom of the hill. On one 
occasion, watching the tiny ball—it was almost out of sight— 
and realizing when it was about 20 ft. from me that the 
rapidity of its unparalleled descent gave prospect of a bruised 
hand, I withdrew both hands at the last moment, meaning to 
let the ball severely alone. But lo ! owing to a miscalculation, 
as I stood on a slope, of the exact line of the descent, the left 
hand drawn back about 8 ins. received the ball safely into 
the palm and I tossed it carelessly up as if it were a feat I 
performed every day! The time of that mighty trajectory 
was spent by some spectators just behind where I was stand- 
ing in speculation: “‘ Look ’ere, Charlie, did ye ever see a 
ball so high as that : think ’e’s a goin’ to catch it ?”’ ‘“* Catch 
it, bless yer, nobody could catch that ball.’ When the 
marvel happened they were petrified with astonishment and 
said not a word. Indeed, it had all the appearance of magic. 

Here is the difference between the throwing of a cricket 
ball and a stone. With the ball my length was 105 yards: 
with a stone 152. Forbes once brought seven choice stones 
from Yorkshire to Sunninghill, Percy Crutchley’s place, to 
see if he could chuck over the arm of Virginia Water, about 
150 yards wide. He stood 50 yards from the brink and 
landed the stones high up on some trees the other side; at 
least 250 yards! Much, of course, depends on the exact 
shape and balance of the missile. 

EK. LYTTELTON. 
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LORD CARSON 
1854-1935 


THE death of Lord Carson, on October 21, removed 
from the public scene the last of the heroic figures. 
He had lived in retirement for some time owing 
to ill-health, but his acuteness was never blunted, 
his courage never flagged, he never learned to re- 
arrange his views to suit the policy of the surrender 
of national interest, and his last public appearance 
was made in opposition to the project of Home 
Rule for India. 

Lord Carson knew all about Home Rule. A 
Southern Irishman, he had devoted the whole of 
his long and ardent life to the effort to retain 
Ireland within the Empire. He understood his 
own people and knew them to be incapable of any 
worthy national existence outside of that connection. 
He did not succeed in saving Southern Ireland, 
but he, and those who worked with him, rescued 
Ulster from being engulfed in republicanism and 
treason. During the long struggle which culminated 
in the separation of the two Irelands Edward 
Carson was the leader. His statue stands in Belfast 
to commemorate both the victory and the great 
man who was the epitome of all that is noblest and 
best in his country. 

Lord Carson was a man of superb judgment. 
In the War Cabinet, as in the minor posts he filled, 
he gave evidence of this rare quality, and he had 
not only judgment but the power of words, he was 
a grand orator. His voice was good, his language 
was choice and his wit was excellent. He never 
used these gifts for the purpose of misleading, he 
was no concoctor of formulae, he used language to 
explain and to illuminate, not to conceal truth. 
From first to last Lord Carson was compact of 
sincerity. There was no lie in his soul. 

All who care for a high tradition of disinterested 
public service will mourn the passing of this great 


man. V. MILNER. 


E’EN SUCH IS TIME 


THE Spanish chestnut was shivering in the early morning 


chill. A slight breeze, an invisible afflatus, was passing | 


through it, a heavier, cooler influx from less congenial atmos. 
pheres. Round the base of it there ran an inhospitable ring 
of stones, several feet in breadth, small boulders, now lichened 
in places, half embedded in the soil, placed there long years 
ago to prevent the cattle from rubbing themselves against 
the tender bark or cropping the leaves of the then young 
sapling. Now it was a tree of many seasons’ standing and 
some of the stones had almost sunk from view. The herds 
no longer took much notice of them, but loitered upon their 
rounded surfaces, sheltering from the summer heats, while 
they nibbled what foliage they could reach on the lowest 
branches that hung above them. 

As Morrison gazed from the window, he thought how 
unlike the life of this tree was to that of a man, to his own 
life. Once upon a time, it is true, it had been but a nut, 
as he once had been but a senseless embryo. Later they had 
both been young and pliant and cared for; had stretched 
forth their supple limbs which had gradually hardened into 


~ 


tough and resistant fibre; had both had their beauty, their | 


lovely springs and summers, their tufted tops, their glow of 
health, that magical, resistless stream of sap, their proud 
strength. And now they were ageing, visibly, irrevocably. 
Their symmetry had departed. Before their due time, decay 
had set in, and, though they still stood their ground, ruinous 
patches had made their appearance, whilst lustier plants were 
shooting up around them, so fresh, so green against their own 
despised decrepitude. And one day the woodman would 
come along, when they had become an eyesore in the landscape, 
their extremities withered, their juices gone, the very core 
of them rotten, and he would cut them down; and the 
memory of them would persist for a short span, while Nature 
was repairing the local damage and concealing the traces of 
where they had been, and they would then be forgotten, 
disremembered for ever. 
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But here the similarity ended. Would that he had been 
rooted in one spot, in some English pasturage, with lazy cattle 
munching about him ; never master of his own fate, with no 
passions, duties nor devilish temptations, no avoidable pain. 
He would rather have been inert, less than a tree, a mere 
clod, than have suffered what he had. Joys he had felt, 
precious reliefs, but they had been dislodged, whelmed by 
miseries that had marred his life as schoolboy, young man, 
and in middle-age. There was hardly a period he could 
recall when the poison either of disappointment, discontent, 
fear, remorse, or some other anguish or disquiet was not 
stirring in his veins. At times his blood had been in a fever, 
at others he had been listless with despair, and now he was 
little better than a burnt-out wreck, in port at last, but in 
brackish waters strewn with disillusionment. 

For all the while he had been fighting against himself ; 
or, rather, there had been a never-ceasing struggle, a desperate 
and prolonged engagement, between two sets of irreconcilable 
impulses that had made up his conscious life ; and this pitiless 
duel had never rested, until the scene of the encounter was 
now strewn with dying passions, a desolate and haunted 
place. It was not that the world had treated him unfairly, 
that opportunities had been withheld, that the fortune of 
the game had been against him; but that in his own breast, 
from the day almost that he could recall anything, a conflict 
had been raging, a relentless war to the knife between the 
evil in him and the good, that had ravaged his happiness and 
left him no peace. It was this internecine hand-to-hand 
fighting, when one or other of the combatants would for the 
time be beaten to his knees, rather than any external circum- 
stance, that had been his life-long bane, darkening his outlook 
and saddening his days. 

He had therefore been suspicious of happiness, so often 
a deceiving mask, the prelude to familiar disenchantment— 
except for a brief span of very early manhood, when com- 
parative liberty had been achieved and the responsibilities of 
maturity and all its irking, testing problems were as yet 
unborn. There had then been hours of rapture that now lay 
scattered, unforgettable, in the remote past, symbolized in 
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the mind’s eye by certain isolated pictures—by sloping | 


paddocks where the cowslips grew and furtive meadow-mice 
lurked in the grasses; by hedges along which partridges 
nested in April; by reedy ponds where wild-fowl called in 
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the misty autumn evenings. Or, again, by the parlours of | 


roadside pubs on later afternoons in winter, on the way home 
from a day’s hunting, with a plateful of eggs and a rasher in 
front of him and a tired horse baiting in the stable. Or bya 
low-ceilinged, black-beamed room at one well-remembered 
inn, with his bag unpacked for the week-end and on the table 
books he had purchased with his savings and brought there to 
gloat over, alone and undisturbed, all of them bound by 
masters of the bibliopegic art, so that they felt like silk to the 
touch, opening to their full extent as though on oiled hinges 
and closing without the minutest suspicion of a yawn. These 
were hours, and others like them, of undiluted bliss, the past 
forgotten and the future all undreamed. Contrasted with 
them the high lights of later years were like naphtha flares 
over a roundabout, with its strained and whirling faces, 
compared with dawns that gild the outlines of the woods and 
hills, disclosing with every added moment the beauties of a 
waking world. 

For nearly a year at this period of his life Morrison’s 
enthusiasms and interests had centred very largely in country 
pursuits, especially in game-keeping and pheasant lore. 
Early in May “ nesting ” had begun, in other words, the search 
for pheasant eggs in wood and hedgerow, field or gorsey 
common. A start would be made at about ten and the hunt 
would end at four. Now, it is only a practised eye that can 
be sure of not missing the inconspicuous cradles of these 
brown, warm-coloured polished eggs. The searcher must be 
armed with a longish, but not too heavy stick, cut, say, from 
an ash-stole and slightly whittled at the end. With this he 
will lift a likely thatch of last year’s leaf or bracken and 
stir gently for shelly surfaces beneath it. Directly such 
contact is effected, a message is telegraphed through the 
wand and the eggs can be laid bare. Now, this discovery, 
when once the ash-plant has entered the nest, is not what 
differentiates the novice from the old hand. By no means. 
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| Unless his sensitiveness of touch and vision is so obtuse 
| as to be a matter for mockery, the presence of oval matter is 


self-evident. What does demand a finer aptitude, some 


_ natural, inborn talent, supposing long experience be absent, 
! isthe knack of choosing the right locality for the first questing 


prod. To intelligent or tried observers there seems to be a 
telepathic signal from the hidden clutch. For there is 
nothing on the outside to show where a nest may be. The 
eggs are laid on the ground in some scratched-out saucer of 
leaves or other material, concealed from view by natural 
growths, and are generally of much the same colour as that 
of their surroundings, as likewise is the plumage of the hen- 
bird who may be sitting on them. A novice can be told of 
the exact position of a pheasant on her nest and be gazing 
straight at her from a yard or two and yet not pick her out, 
so perfectly adapted is her self-protective covering in the 
midst of foes. By the alert hand and eye every likely cache is 
reconnoitred. If it looks snug, if there hangs about it an 
indescribable air of self-consciousness, it should be explored 
at once—‘‘ Here’s a hatful’°—‘‘ How many ? ”—‘ You'll 
want a pail to carry them home ’—“ Are you sure they’re 
not duck’s eggs, Bill ? *—‘‘ They’re pheasant’s eggs all right.” 

It was hot in the woods that day ; his face was scratched 
by the branches and brambles had scored his shins. A distant 
hooter had long announced the hour of noon and the four or 
five nesters were thirsty and tired—‘‘ What about that bit 
of lunch you brought with you, Bill ? ”—‘‘ What bit of lunch, 
Jim ? ”—‘** That bit of lunch you took out for us.” —‘‘ It was 
left in the gun-room, wasn’t it ? °—‘‘ I seed you put it down 
at the edge of the grubbing ten minutes ago.” It was time 
for a drink and a bite, and taking one more “ cant ” abreast 
back to the grubbing, they found the basket and threw 
themselves on the heather to partake of the feast—slabs of 
milky cheese and large hunks of bread, currant cake and 
stone bottles of ginger-beer—“ This’ll get into your head, 
Bill. You'll find nothing but duck’s eggs after this.”— 
“They’re nesting at Jarvis’s to-day, but they’re so overrun 
by vermin it’s a wonder there are any birds at all.’—‘“‘ Hold 
on with that ginger, Bill, or you'll burst yourself.”—‘* Do 
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you mind, Jim, when I found that nest over yon, four years | 
since, with pheasants’ and partridges’ and ducks’ eggs all | 
mixed together; nearly thirty there were? ”—‘‘I mind 
it, in a stub by that there holly, and there were two kinds of | 
partridges had laid ; there was a Frenchman among ’em.”— 
“That was the year the hounds ran through the day before 
we shot and old Tolley broke his leg.”—‘‘ What happened 
to that Tolley girl there was that talk about ? ’—‘‘ She went 
up to London, so they said.’”—“‘ Does Mrs. Tolley still do the 
washing for the Hall ? °—“‘ There goes one of them crows, 
I had six young chicken took out of a coop last year by one 
of them thieves and he’d have had the lot if I hadn’t shot 
him.” —‘“‘ Them ducks’ eggs you found, Bill, ‘ll hatch out if | 
you stay here much longer drinking that ginger. I never 
seed anybody drink so much ginger before, did you, Ted ?”— 
‘“* Come on, let’s be moving.” 

It had been a delicious banquet as he lay among the 
heather, listening to the lazy talk, absorbing the lore of the 
countryside. This was life, this was bliss. Would that it 
could have lasted for ever! The smell of earth, the simple 
gossip, the relaxed energies, the undisturbed peace of the 
little company in the midst of the woods on that peerless 
day, the relish of the modest fare, the sense of bubbling 
health and spirits, with no premonition that such hours 
could be other than everlastingly recurrent, combined to 
make it into a picture that had never been forgotten. Youth, 
departed youth, the voices of those far-off times, the scents, 
the flowers, those birds of May, those carefree moments, how 
brief their life, vanished irrecoverably, so long ago! 

In those days Morrison had been familiar with every 
phase of this pheasant business, from the finding of the nest 
to the hanging of the dead bird by its beak in the larder. 
There was first of all the daily routine, when the broody 
fowls were taken off their numbered boxes in the early 
morning, turned into a wire enclosure to feed, and put back 
according to the labels tied round their legs. Then came 
the hatching period spread over several weeks, the transfer 
of the tiny chicks in flannel-lined baskets and the foster- 
mothers in sacks to their allotted coops in some sheltered 
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meadow. Here they would remain until old enough to be 
transported to the woods. It was an anxious time for the 
keepers, these months when they were in the field—guarding 
their charges from vermin day and night ; cooking for them 
in a huge copper under the trees and scattering the food to 
them four or five times a day, taking care that the dishes 
were appropriate to the various ages of the little fellows ; 
shutting them into the coops at night; spreading leafy 
branches for them to shelter under from winged pirates and 
the sun’s fiery rays; scrutinizing them carefully for any 
symptoms of disease ; feeding and watering the hens; drag- 
ging each coop on to new ground to prevent the old from 


| getting stale. The meals that were prepared for them were 


tasty, expensive and elaborate—hard-boiled egg alone, while 
they were only a few days old and hardly bigger than bumble- 
bees, and, as they grew stronger, all sorts of additional 
ingredients, boiled rabbit, onion, sheep’s heads, different 
kinds of fine meal, cracked maize, spices, tonics, appetizers, 
digestives, laxatives and astringents of various descriptions. 
For their health was of supreme concern. So long as they 
darted about, active and sleek, with their necks stretched out 
in front of them, all was well. But if they stood about in 
front of the coops, huddled and rough-feathered, then it was 
clear that something was sadly wrong. If they had “ gapes ” 
from swallowing the fly-infected spittle that clung to the 
blades of grass, the coops were fumigated at night, while 
medicines and prophylactics were provided against other 
ailments. In fact, they were pampered and cosseted like 
the children of wealthy parents. And all the time a certain 
excitement held the keepers in grip. The night-watchman 
was provided with a gun and lethal weapons were ever at hand 
in a hovel in a corner of the field where the food was mixed. 
Aerial plunderers, slinking thieves, bloodthirsty assassins 
creeping through the corridors tunnelled by the moles, cunning 
marauders with pad and brush and sharp, merciless teeth 
were always lurking in the neighbourhood waiting for their 
chance—weasels, carrion crows, hawks, rats, stoats, dogs, 
foxes, cats, and the small piratical brown owl—an army of ruth- 
less pillagers who might raid the encampment at any moment. 
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But the clearest of the characters on the tablets of 
memory from those happy, flood-lit hours was, after the 
nesting was over, the removal of the birds from the rearing. 
field to the woods. No other incident at that period had 
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held for Morrison a like romance—the sun had long gone down, | 
| 
the 


the moon was up and the galleries of heaven were peopled 
with stars. There were four actors in this penultimate scene 
of the pheasants’ drama, the last scene of all being enacted 
much later amid the hoarse shouts of beaters, the detonation 
of firearms and a hail of riddled bodies hurtling through the 


air. It was a summer night when the senses are almost over. | 


powered by beauty, when the smallest leaf partakes of the 
mystery of the enchanted hour. Nothing was real. The 
past and the future did not exist. He was living in an 
eternal moment with no end and no beginning. Every little 


sound was in harmony with the witchery of that spell-bound | 


landscape—the distant howling of a dog, the stirring of a 
bird at roost, the churring of a goat-sucker somewhere deep 
in a gill, the lowered voices—while the soft air kissed him 
with velvet lips. Two of the company carried a coop apiece 
and the others a couple of sacks each, containing the mother 
hens and the young pheasants, dazed and half asleep. Out 
of the field the procession slowly went, in single file, one 
behind the other, musingly, silently, like conspirators, over 
fantastic shadows that barred the way. Half a dozen 
journeys were thus made until one long ride had been picketed 
with coops. On entering the covert the figures of the men 
become enveloped in darkness, unsubstantial blurs in the 
deep, encircling gloom. But where there was a rift in the 
roof of interlacing bough the moonbeams filtered through, 
silvering the mosses and the edges of the leaves and the 
fronds of fern. Hardly a word was spoken. The hush of 
the great wood seemed to forbid it. Even the rivulet, where 
he used to guddle trout and which tinkled through the gully 
with its swift, dancing note by day, almost held its peace, 
murmuring a gentle cadence that the ear could scarcely 
catch. The bark of a fox was the only sound that ruptured 
the stillness once. Every other living thing was wrapped 
in silence. 
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This was adventure. It was eerie, but it was sublime. 
The ghostly shapes moving along those glades of quietness 
were dream-like and unreal. The snapping of a twig seemed 
almost like a desecration, for Nature was in a sleep that must 
not be broken. The last bird had been safely housed and 
the little band of schemers retraced its steps to the hovel 
and sat for a moment looking out upon the field—“ That 
old dog-fox will get some of them yet. He seemed to smell 
we was bringing birds in.”—‘‘ He was a-laughing at you, 
Bill.” —‘“* I never seed a quieter night. They say when it’s 
very still you can feel the earth going round.”—*“* Well, I’m 
for home. By the tine we’re in bed it'll be nearly time to 
get up again.” 

And so to bed at one o’clock. His room looked out at the 
rear of the house over a backwater, fringed with bare-legged 
thododendron shrubs under which he could see the water-hens 
picking their way in the daytime ; while close behind the win- 
dow rose a Scotch fir, where nuthatches hammered at the 
scabrous bark and wagtails ran to and fro on the spongy moss 
that grew about the roots. In a corner near the bed stood 
an egg-cabinet with half a score of drawers, containing the 
spoils of many a hazardous climb and exciting foray—the 
tust-spotted egg of the missel-thrush ; the magpie’s with its 
green speckles ; the kestrel’s, the colour of red-brown earth. 
And in another cabinet were butterflies, transfixed amid the 
fumes of camphor, insects he had caught in sun-drenched 
holidays, on many a flower-bed, up steep brambly slopes, on 
radiant pastures and broom-lit commons, here and there. 
Nearly every specimen had its own remembered story, a 
stern chase, a sudden piece of luck, a patient hour of eager 
waiting—the Painted Lady; the silver-washed Fritillary ; 
diminutive, twinkling Blues of various shades; the machi- 
colated Comma. And over the chest of drawers hung an oak 
bookcase with shabby, thumb-marked favourites of boyhood 
—The Heroes of Asgard, The Talisman, Monte Cristo, Mys- 
teries of the Deep Sea, the Ingoldsby Legends, King Solomon’s 
Mines. It was a room where there were concentrated the 
memories and trophies of some of his happiest moments, 
reminders of many a blissful, cloudless day. 
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There had been no time left for reflection ’mid the constant 
pressure of these urgent joys. Yet, when he had paused for 
a moment to look out of the window, what visions of the 
future had swum before him! Life was transfigured. It 
was a perpetual miracle, a novelty without a name, indefinite 
and glorious, an expedition into adventure and infinite 
romance. As he propped his elbows on the sill, not a wrack 
was visible in the sky. The sound of a scythe being whetted 
came to his ears ; a swallow twittered somewhere on the roof 
above him; a fish splashed in the water; a rabbit was 
watchfully nibbling on the lawn. The bees and the blossom 
and all things animate spoke the same message in that golden, 
dewy dawn. ‘“ We have got but this brief hour; there will 
be no to-morrow. Youth and beauty and passion will have 
withered, Summer will be over, hope will be dead. The sun- 
kissed Present is our only chance, so we seize and live it as 
richly as we can, before it escapes from our grasp for ever.” 
That was what they were all whispering, though he did not 
apprehend it, as he leant upon the threshold of the days 
to come. 

But that was long ago. The chestnut was a symbol of 
his own ruined life. There was the canker, the inescapable 
doom. How he loathed, at that moment, these twin witnesses 
to misfortune, the tree and himself, each pointing the finger 
of failure at the other. Why did they tarry so long with the 
axe ? The chestnut to-day seemed to be saying something. 
There was another sound in the branches mingling with the 
breeze, a linked undertone, a personal, fundamental, per- 
sistent note that would never reach the woodman’s ears; 
some breath, was it, of immortality. When he himself was 
annihilated, might the spirit of the departed tree live on? 
Was it nearer to the core of Life 2? Unharassed by the poisons 
of reflection, it was simpler and therefore more mysterious, 
dying with a certain dignity and, unlike himself, prophetic, 
until its last withered leaf should have fallen, of something 
resurgent and immune from death. 


GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 
Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall will 
be less than the seasonal average. 

(b) That this will be mainly due to a deficiency of rain over 
England—most marked in the extreme 8.E. of England. 
Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during November the English Channel and most of 
England will experience less rain than usual. 

(d) That, in consequence, over the British Isles as a whole 
there will be less rain than usual during that month. 

(e) That during December the British Isles as a whole will 
record an excess of rain. 

(f) That this expected excess will be most marked in Ireland 
and Scotland, but that it will not affect the S.E. of 
England. 

(g) That during January the British Isles as a whole will 
have less rain than usual. 

(h) That this expected deficiency will be greatest in the 
extreme S8.E. of England. 

(t) That in the London area and S.E. of England the mean 
temperature during the coming three months will be above 
the seasonal average, notwithstanding short relatively 
cold spells in November and January. 
Note.—Throughout the eight months January to August of 

this year the “seasonal outlooks’ have been consistently 

correct. The completed official figures for September have 
not yet been received, but it seems evident that our ‘“‘ seasonal 
outlook ”’ for that month was wrong as far as Scotland, Ireland 
and the British Islands as a whole are concerned. For the 

S.W. of England we expected an excess of rain, although only 

a slight one. The official figures will in all probability show 

that a general and considerable excess of rain occurred over 

all of the British Isles during that month. 


DuUNBOYNE, 19.x.35. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


EMPIRE MIGRATION 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Sir,—There are many who seek to overcome the existing 
disequilibrium between “‘ Production ”’ and ‘‘ Consumption ”’ 
by cutting down the volume of production rather than by 
increasing the capacity to consume. It is so simple to argue 
that because people cannot purchase more boots, therefore 
we are manufacturing too many boots; curtail the output 
of boots, and all will be well! Similarly, the fond parent 
might argue that because the child was outgrowing his breeches 
the child must be starved, and all would fit! So also is it 
with those who say “‘ First let us increase Empire trade, then, 
and then only, shall we be able to turn our attention towards 
Empire migration with some hope of success.” 

Fortunately, there are many others, not only in this 
country, but also in the Dominions and Colonies themselves, 
who regard a properly organised and mutually agreed scheme 
of migration as a sure and certain means of bringing about 
an increasing Empire trade. The latter argue that it would 
be better to spend a few millions in reducing the number of 
the unemployed, than to spend a like sum (as now) in main- 
taining men in idleness. They believe that money spent on 
migration, resulting in productive work within the Empire, 
is economically more advantageous than any non-productive 
expenditure; and that by increasing the population and 
export capacity of a Dominion, and the capacity of its home 
market, they will be increasing also its demands for manu- 
factured imports from the Mother Country, thus mutually 
benefiting both countries. Therefore they do not admit 
that this question of Empire migration must bide its time 
until important and serious international questions have been 
first dealt with. On the contrary, they are of the opinion that 
the more strained and uncertain become the relationships, 
and the more negative our efforts to achieve a foreign policy, 
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the more urgent becomes the necessity of relying still more 
closely upon the interdependence and power of the British 
Empire as a self-contained economic unit. 

Many, indeed, have been forced to the conclusion that 
those in prominent places, who endeavour so persistently to 
display before the public eye the terrible fate that would 
result from ‘‘ Economic Nationalism,’ must be either blind 
to the potentialities of the British Empire, and the patriotism 
of its people, or must be peculiarly concerned to see that Em- 
pire trade should not be permitted to usurp the position of 
trade which is international, and is governed and controlled 
by international finance. 

If as a nation we believe that this world tribulation has, 
once and for all, destroyed our innate preference to do business 
with our own kith and kin, then let us by all means postpone 
indefinitely this question of Empire migration, and be content 
to stand by and see our Dominions filling up with foreign 
immigrants from the East and West, and South and North ; 
and let us depend in future upon the changing friendships of 
European countries. But if, on the other hand, in spite of, 
or because of, the world’s disintegration, we have confidence 
and determined faith in the future of the United British 
Empire, believing that it has the power and pluck to emerge 
the stronger from this economic onslaught, then indeed we 
must no longer continue to neglect or postpone urgent ques- 
tions of internal and Imperial policy, amongst which Empire 
migration should take a foremost place. 

Let it be said at once, no scheme of Empire migration 
can be successful unless it is first approved and welcomed by 
the individual Dominions and Colonies concerned, their 
respective Governments, and their respective peoples. The 
responsibility and the cost must rest with the Mother Country ; 
the Dominions cannot be expected to jeopardise their own 
internal interests in order to relieve this country of its obliga- 
tions to those for whom at the present time it is unable to find 
suitable employment at home. The British Government now 
commands a credit position which is relatively invulnerable. 
To-day we have the opportunity to utilise that unique position 
in the achievement of the permanent economic consolidation 
of the British Empire based upon blood-relationship, pride 
of race, preferential trade arrangements, mutual confidence, 
and the more complete understanding of Imperial needs— 
the formation of a bulwark of defence for the whole world. 

This is no fanciful ideal, but a policy capable of achieve- 
ment, provided there is the will and determination to achieve 
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it. This is no “ Isolation policy,” but one having for its ulti- 
mate aim the betterment of mankind, and the establishment 
of universal peace, no longer dependent upon foreign diplo- 
macy and the relative strengths of armaments, but upon the 
general economic contentment of the people, and universal 
recognition that Truth and Justice and Peace cannot live in 
the same atmosphere with Usury, Poverty and War. 


Yours faithfully, 


VINCENT C. VICKERS, 
Empire Migration Settlement Group. 


October 9, 1935. 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN ITALIAN WATERS 


To tHE Epitror or The National Review 


Srr,—Those who visited England during the summer 
could not fail to be impressed by the general prosperity of 
the people. What a happy people, how everyone seemed to 
ignore the miseries of Europe ! 

When returning by sea to the south of France, we found 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean bristling with British 
warships. They had been steadily concentrating, they were 
there to support principles, the anti-fascist doctrines of 
Moscow, and the League of Nations. 

The English Government very suddenly decided to carry 
out all its obligations under the Covenant. 

But are the League members quite certain as regards 
these obligations ? Abyssinia can no longer enjoy the same 
status as the other nations. 

It would be a rude awakening for the British Empire to 
know the true character of its ardent supporters—they are 
represented on the Cote d’Azur by the scum of the popula- 
tion, led by the Free-masons, and by Moscow. It is those 
elements which compose the ardent anti-fascist front. 

These are unworthy allies for a great nation. To take 
the lead of the anti-fascists at Geneva will be a delusion and 
a disaster for happy, peaceful England. 

What does it actually mean ? 

It means that should the League Council decide in favour 
of sanctions by a unanimous majority, British ships must 
attack the Italian transports on their way to Africa. It 
means war in the Mediterranean—war in Europe. 
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England has professed her devotion to the principles of 
the League of Nations. But must one kill what one loves ? 
The Council has recommended sanctions; it is perfectly 
evident that this might very soon provoke hostilities. 

The Covenant was formed to prevent the catastrophe of 
1914 from ever recurring, it would have completely missed 
its purpose. The League would have become an instrument 
of war. 

There is a limit to human imbecility—the League would 
cease to exist. 

KE. MIcHELL. 
Mentone, A.M. 
October, 1935. 


WHY ALL THESE FOREIGN COMMITTEES ? 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—The League of Nations and Covenants seem very 
complicated and uncertain in regard to our Liabilities for 
Sanctions, which may lead to war rather than Peace for us. 
Under the pressure of so-called Pacifists, Councils of Action, 
Peace Ballots, Trade Unionists, Socialists, Religious bodies, 
and other Emotional Idealists—all with good intentions— 
we seem to be drifting into “ entanglements” with other 
Nations more and more to act as policemen for the whole 
world at British risk and expense. 

We have reduced our Navy by scrapping many service- 
able battleships and others capable of being modernized 
and improved, or replaced by new ships. 

Now the Disarmament Conference has ended in a fiasco 
after being spun out over a long period at enormous expense. 
The huge and costly so-called “‘ Peace’? Palace at Geneva 
(of foreign materials and workmanship) is likely to be more 
or less a white elephant, with a large staff of officials and 
heavy cost of maintenance. It would be interesting to know 
what loans Germany has had since the war from this country 
and America, for reconditioning German industries, etc., 
and therefore for re-armament. They seem to have plenty 
of money for their purposes. Why was such a thing allowed ? 

Why do we entangle ourselves with pacts, agreements, 
or other handicaps for the future? Is it not our best policy 
to keep a free hand and paddle our own canoe linking us with 
our Colonies ? Conferences for years past have yielded little 
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at enormous cost, when we have a good service of experienced 
ambassadors abroad, who would do better than Cabinet 
Ministers running about on the Continent here, there and 
everywhere. 
D. H. WILLey. 

Chetwynd, 

Canford Cliffs Road, 

Canford Cliffs, 

Bournemouth. 

October 1, 1935. 


A SHOOTING EXPEDITION 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Str,—A letter entitled “A Shooting Expedition,” by 
Mr. G. R. Richards, of Natal, which appeared in your August 
issue contains several inaccuracies which I am instructed 
to rectify. 

Among other things Mr. Richards states that at the 
_—— unofficial conference on ‘‘ Complete Union for East 

rica” 


“Kenya would have preferred to leave the matter in the hands 

of the Premier of Southern Rhodesia, but the delegates from Tan- 

ganyika at that conference, mostly of Afrikander and German origin, 

favoured the appointment of General Smuts and Kenya gave way...” 

Now, Sir, the Arusha conference was held under the 
auspices of the British Union of Tanganyika, and was in the 
direct line of succession from similar conferences on Kast 
African union convened by the late Lord Delamere. That 
conference was attended by delegates from Kenya (led by 
Lord Francis Scott) and Tanganyika. The result of their 
deliberations was to bring to the notice of the Imperial 
Government the fact that—since 1931 when a Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament accepted closer union, but left the 
matter of complete union in abeyance—the whole situation 
has radically altered in East Africa. The considered opinion 
of the Arusha delegates was, and is, that complete union, 
under one Government and with a single Legislature, can 
alone remedy the plight to which Kenya and Tanganyika 
have been reduced. 

I enclose a copy of the ‘‘ Memorandum on Union ” which 
_the Arusha conference drew up, and request that this be 
reproduced to give readers of The National Review a clearer 
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idea of the case for complete union. The proposals it con- 
tains were unanimously adopted by the Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika delegates, and have been forwarded to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. (As was to be expected, the reply 
received is non-committal. On the other hand, a Government 
spokesman in Tanganyika has now admitted that “one 
method of approach to union is under one Governor, and 
with one set of senior Civil Servants ’—from which it may be 
presumed that official opinion is now in favour of adminis- 
trative union, but without any constitutional advance in the 
Legislature. ) 


The “collaboration”’ of General Smuts with a “statesman” 
appointed by the Imperial Government to frame a constitution 
for East Africa acceptable to all parties was suggested at the 
Arusha conference. This is, however, a very different thing 
from the statement of Mr. Richards that “ Kenya gave way 
to the appointment of General Smuts.” 


It is also entirely erroneous to state that the “‘ Tanganyika 
delegates at the Arusha conference were mostly of Afrikander 
and German origin.” The Tanganyika delegates consisted 
of the following gentlemen :—Sir William Lead, Mr. P. 
Wyndham and Capt. H. E. Rydon (nominated members of 
the Tanganyika Legislative Council), General L. Boyd-Moss 
(chairman of the British Union of Tanganyika), Col. C. L. 
Gray, and Messrs. F. Anderson, W. E. Crosskill, J. de la 
Mothe, Eric Reid, P. Sinclair, M. van Jaarsveld, H. R. Lemmer, 
General Malan and D. Meimerides. Though three of these 
delegates are, it is true, of Afrikander origin, all are members 
of the British Union of Tanganyika. The rules of that Union 
provide that ‘‘ membership is open to all persons of British 
sympathies who desire permanent British rule in Tanganyika, 
and who are determined that this territory shall not be used as a 
pawn in international politics, but shall remain for ever British.” 
It is, therefore, entirely misleading to say that any member 
of this Union is of German origin. 

As regards the innuendo contained in Mr. Richards’ letter, 
viz., that “General Smuts’ visit to Tanganyika was an 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting foreign policies of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa,” we have unim- 
peachable authority for stating that General Smuts’ recent 
visit to this territory was on a purely botanising expedition. 
He spent only a couple of days in Tanganyika. The rest of 
his time was devoted to a walking safari along the shores of 
Lake Nyasa, collecting flora of that region which he had long 
wished to add to his collection. The visit had no ulterior 
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political significance, as your correspondent imputes, but 
started from Mbeya, the nearest aerodrome to Lake Nyasa, 
in Tanganyika. 

The members of this Union hope that this disclaimer will 
receive the same publicity in your columns as Mr. Richards’ 
original letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Eric REeEIp, 
Hon. Secretary, North Province Branch, 
British Union of Tanganyika. 
Moshi, Tanganyika. 
By Air Mail, October 10, 1935. 


AGREEMENT IS NOT ENOUGH 


To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Sm,—I read with interest the leaflet ‘‘ Agreement is not 
enough ”’ which was inserted in your September issue, and in 
which you invite the assistance of readers in extending the 
influence and increasing the circulation of The National Review. 
And, of course, there is no doubt that all your readers would 
like to assist to this end, in order that the information 
contained in the very ably written and convincing articles, 
etc., should be more widely known. 

There is one thing, however, which has always seemed to 


| me very strange, and that is that the writers of these articles, 


with all their brains, knowledge and high positions, seem to 
be without sufficient influence to ensure this knowledge 
becoming known outside the circle of the readers of The 
National Review. I read also the Morning Post, the Saturday 
Review, and the publications of “‘ The Friends of Europe,” 
in all of which it is made abundantly clear that we are bound, 
sooner or later, to be launched into a similar or even worse 
catastrophe than that we had to face in 1914; the result of 
the negligence of the various Governments of this country 
ever since the war. And although there would seem to be a 
very large section of the British public who would be anxious 
to combine together to avert this catastrophe, there would not 
seem to be any body of men, of high standing, and with the 
exact knowledge of what is threatening, to lead and to instruct 
the public fully, and so confound the present politicians and 


| possibly save the situation. 


In 1914 we had the Conservative Party, whose principles 
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were patriotic and imperialistic, as opposed to the Little 
Englanders—the Liberals and Socialists. Nowadays there 
is no patriotic party, although under good leadership no 
doubt one could quickly be formed. In 1918 I joined the 
little party headed by Sir Henry Page-Croft, and still have my 
certificate of membership. 

While reading Professor Hearnshaw’s article in your 
September issue, it was impossible not to feel that every 
person in this country who has the franchise should have the 
whole facts disclosed therein brought to his or her notice 
and continually hammered home. The same could be said 
of many other articles, such as the short but conclusive article 
by Professor Morgan which appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
on March 18 this year, and his article “The Paris Peace 
Conference and After” (English Review, April-May, 1934). 
Professor Foerster’s article in this month’s National Review. 
Mr. Wickham Steed’s pamphlet ‘“‘ The Future in Europe.” 
One could go on suggesting. But why should these articles 
and pamphlets be published and the matter be allowed to 
stop at that? Is there no means by which the general 
public could be educated as to the truth outside the com- 
paratively narrow limits of the readers of the journals in 
which these informative articles appear ? It amazes me that 
something more cannot be done. The British public, it is 
generally admitted, welcome the truth, and, in the main, 
are patriotic. Why, then, should they be fooled by the 
present-day politicians and a large section of the Press, 
while those who could counteract this baneful influence 
remain aloof ? 

When one thinks of the tremendous sacrifices that were 
made during 1914-18, and that thousands are still suffering 
from the effects of that conflict, it does seem cruel that the 
people should not be thoroughly warned, by those who are 
in a position to warn them, of how they are being misled 
and of the disaster that threatens them in consequence. 

With many apologies, I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Gro. T. Howe tt. 


26, Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. 
October 2, 1935. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


ANTHONY HOPE 


AntHoNy Hops Aanp His Books. Being the authorised life 
of Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins by his friend Sir Charles 
Mallet. (Hutchinson. 18s. net.) ‘‘ He was certainly among 
the foremost writers of his generation, and I think added 
more sparkle to life than any other. He was so gay and witty 
and had such a sane mind ; there was no wiser man in England 
—by which I mean he was an incomparable counsellor. The 
ideal position for him in his later years would have been to 
represent his craft in Parliament as the member for literature. 
How good for all of us that he did not become some great 
legal luminary instead of the creator of Ruritania! I think 
it must have been touch and go with him that this did not 
occur. He looked at all times so like a judge that I believe 
the wig was in the making for him from the first day he lay 
in his cot. Perhaps it was his never-to-be-forgotten infectious 
laugh that blew the wig away. He was of course, one of the 
most graceful of writers and fastidious to a degree, but so 
modest about his work that, though I have known many 
modest men of great parts, I think he was the most modest of 
all. The King’s Mirror is my favourite of his works, but 
that first adventure into Ruritania, The Prisoner of Zenda, 
may be the most inspired, the one in which he first danced 
on that wig.” 

This wise and charming tribute by a fellow-author to 
Anthony Hope sums up in a few lines nearly all that we learn 
about him in Sir Charles Mallet’s exhaustive, perhaps too 
exhaustive, biography—a judgment with which Sir Charles 
would probably not disagree, since he closes his book with 
the whole letter of which the above quotation is a part and 
of which the writer was Sir James Barrie. It is true that 
Anthony Hope might have worn a wig. He was a scholar 
of Balliol in days of a very high standard ; he took a first class 
in Greats, and seemed to his contempraries to be marked out, 
together with the present Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
late Lord Sumner, for legal success: and although his begin- 
nings in the law were slow for want of useful connections, a 
competence in the law was already in sight in 1892, when he 
was devilling for Mr. Asquith, besides which he had already 
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fought a by-election. A combination of legal and political 


ability is seldom unrewarded, and we may be fairly sure 
that, had this young man’s talents not been increased by 
another, there would have been another Hawkins on the 
Bench. But he was also a born writer, in the sense that he 
was irresistibly driven to write by ideas that came into his 
head. He was haunted, like the writer in Pirandello’s story, 
by characters and situations imperiously demanding to be 
given life. It was not that his infectious laugh blew the 
wig away, for many infectious laughers have worn a wig: it 
was these unearthly visitors who came between the wig and 
him, not sparing him any of the trouble, labour and depression 
that creation entails. Above all, it was Rudolf Rassendyll, 
Princess Flavia, Colonel Sapt and Rupert of Hentzau who 
bade him say for ever farewell to prospects at the Bar. The 
life which they demanded in 1893 and which was fully theirs 
the following year, with immense public acclamation, decided 
the question. On July 4, 1894, Anthony Hope Hawkins 
wrote his farewell letters to the Bar. “‘ It is all an uncertainty, 
but I could not stand the worry, and must chance it. I am 
happy in having done it.”’ So he wrote in his diary, with the 
addition, written thirty-three years afterwards: “I have 
not always been so securely happy since.”’ But we need not 
pay too much attention to that remark, for Sir Charles Mallet, 
with his access to Anthony Hope’s diary and letters, shows 
abundantly that there was a marked strain of melancholy in 
his friend’s disposition which would not have allowed him to 
be always securely happy in any career. At all events he 
could be happy too, and nothing should have made him more 
happy than the book that he called Zenda, to the astonishing 
sales of which up to the present the biography bears witness. 
With it, indeed, he “ first danced on the wig,” and, as Sir 
Charles Mallet says: “it has added, apparently for ever, the 
name of Ruritania to the kingdoms of romance.” 

To read that book again, as I have lately done, is to 
realise how supreme in its own line it is, from its light and 
lively opening so reminiscent of The Dolly Dialogues to the 
farewell of Rudolf to Sapt at the little wayside station and 
Rudolf’s reflections on the whole episode, so delightfully 
phrased and so cleverly preparing for a possible sequel. The 
merits of Anthony Hope’s dialogue are by now a common- 
place, but there is a passage quite early in the book that 
I quote to show his inimitable grace and lightness of touch. 
Rudolf is in the little inn of Zenda and his likeness to the 
king has displeased Johann the forester, but it has not dis- 
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pleased the maid at the inn. As he takes his candlestick to 
go to bed the following exchange takes place : 
“‘ There’s no pleasing Master Johann for one of your colour, sir.” 
“He prefers yours, may be ?”’ I suggested. 
“T meant, sir, in a man,” she answered, with a coquettish glance. 
“What,” asked I, taking hold of the other side of the candlestick, 
‘*does colour matter in a man?” 
“ Nay, but I love yours—it’s the Elphberg red.” 
**Colour in a man,” said I, “is a matter of no more moment than 
that ! ”’—and I gave her something of no value. 
“God send the kitchen-door be shut! ”’ said she. 
** Amen!” said I, and left her. 


Was ever the giving of a kiss to a pretty girl more charm- 
ingly described ? There is an echo in it of another master of 
written conversation—the echo of Sterne, who would not 
have disowned that passage. Even in these romances—not 
all, but his happiest, work—things of dream rather than of 
reality, Anthony Hope did not desert, for he could not, the 
great English tradition of style which modern experimentalists 
try in vain to replace. Not only could he trifle elegantly, but 
he could describe violence without being disgusting, write of 
love without being dirty, and suddenly give his situations a 
lyrical lift without seeming incongruous. Of this last gift 
I will give one instance, from Rupert of Hentzau, which is not 
so inspired as the first story of Ruritania, partly because the 
events are more extravagant and partly because the person- 
ality of that debonair narrator and charming young idler, 
Rudolf Rassendyll, gives way to the more impossible figure 
of that idler turned into a man of heroic mould seen in action 
by a fervent admirer. Nevertheless, the end is perfect, for 
the impossibilities are over, and the hero is confronted with 
a choice between two alternatives of action, both of which are 
tragic. It does not matter that improbabilities have placed 
him in this position, for nothing is left but an issue of tragedy, 
the moral conflict in an imperfect human soul. Rudolf goes 
out into the moonlit garden to fight out the issue with himself, 
and his friends, Sapt, Fritz von Tarlenheim and young 
Bernenstein, are left waiting in the palace. How shall the 
novelist pass the time without relaxing the tension? There 
are many ways of doing so, but there is one way—it is also 
Shakespeare’s—which demands the instinct and the capacity 
of a poet, the lyric touch, the right image. Anthony Hope 
had that touch, and never displayed it more effectively 
than here. 


Old Sapt, having done his work, suddenly turned talkative. ‘“ That 
moon there,” he said, pointing his square forefinger at the window, 
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“is a mighty untrustworthy lady. I’ve known her wake a villain’s 
conscience before now.” 

*‘T’ve known her send a lover to sleep,” laughed young Bernen- 
stein, rising from his table, stretching himself, and lighting a cigar. 

“ Aye, she’s apt to take a man out of what he is,” pursued old 
Sapt. 

“‘ Set a quiet man near her and he dreams of battle ; an ambitious 
fellow, after ten minutes of her, will ask nothing better than to muse 
all his life away. I don’t trust her, Fritz; I wish the night were 
dark.” 

‘“‘ What will she do to Rudolf Rassendyll ? ” I asked, falling in with 
the old fellow’s whimsical mood. 

“He will see the Queen’s face in hers,” cried Bernenstein. 

“He may see God’s,” said Sapt ; and he shook himself as though 
an unwelcome thought had found its way to his mind and lips. 


A mere romancer could not have invented this dialogue, 
which shows a poet’s touch and an artist’s tact, for a bungler 
has only to utter “moon” and sickliness envelopes all. 

Would that we had an Anthony Hope writing for us now, 
for romance is never dead, though misguided folk may wish 
it so. How muddily its stream may run from a vulgar, com- 
monplace source can be seen any day in a picture palace. 
There was nothing vulgar or commonplace in Anthony Hope’s 
mind, nothing impure in his inspiration, nothing fundamentally 
untrue or ignoble in his conception of human beings. He was 
a man of good breeding and cultivation, witty, of strong 
character, a wise counsellor, a gifted speaker, a man of a 
thousand friends and, so far as the biographer is an indication, 
of no enemies except, possibly, his own introspective self. 
There are, possibly, some serious-minded people who would 
regard his work as unworthy of such gifts, and, indicating 
his excellent service as Chairman of the Society of Authors 
and as a voluntary worker in the Ministry of Information 
during the War, would exclaim “ see what he might have 
done!” I think they are mistaken, and that romance such 
as Anthony Hope’s best is a benefit to society not unworthy 
of the high gifts without which it would not have been his. 
Heaven knows that politics, especially those of to-day, are 
not as simple as those of Ruritania, a state the mere possi- 
bility of which the Treaty of Versailles and its consequences 
have driven beyond the bounds of Europe: but that a little 
dash of romance would improve them is not entirely a para- 
doxical suggestion. For the best romance is a kind of idealism 
which is not based, like so much of what passes for idealism 
nowadays, on principles that abstract from patent reality, 
above all, human reality: it is based, rather, on a simple 
admiration for some of the primary human virtues, courage, 
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love, honour, faithfulness, hope and perseverance. In romance 
these virtues have their reward, or come near to having it, 
in the approbation of the reader, if not always in the event 
of the story: the issues are simplified for them, it is true, as 
they are seldom simplified in the life of a modern citizen, 
but the issues are plain, and, if we approve them, we bear 
witness to a certain faith in the possibility of their useful 
application to the more complicated workings of actual life. 
Fiction can be immoral, cynical, bestial or acquiescent in a 
crass materialism, but true romance never. So why should 
we not be rapt into the world of true romance from time 
to time, if only as a test of our own selves? For, indeed, if 
a man told me that he found no pleasure in The Prisoner of 
Zenda, I should be very careful in my dealings with him, 
suspecting something wrong in his internal economy, just as 
I could never trust one who confessed to finding The Three 
Musketeers unreadable. Only bad romance is vile, and the 
bad romancer will always be found weak in his sense of values. 

There was nothing wrong with Anthony Hope’s sense of 
values, except that it failed to come to his rescue when he 
made one of the visits to ‘‘ Hades’ which he describes in a 
letter to his friend Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland. Sir 
Charles Mallet’s biography, which is a little too full of sum- 
marised detail to be absorbing as a book, shows very inter- 
estingly how his friend travelled down the years from early 
success to a happy prime and a happy marriage at forty, 
and then onwards through fatherhood and the War, and a 
courageous bearing of ill-health towards the end. No great 
tragedies or adventures were his ; even his work was, perhaps, 
not a sufficient adventure for a man of his capacities, which 
would account for the occasional ‘“‘ overwhelming sense of 
cul-de-sac-ness ” to which he confessed, and for the tendency 
to brood over the imperfections that attend all existence. 
Yet that broodiness, which no doubt seems more prominent 
in his diaries than it was in life, was part of the price he had 
to pay for his sensitiveness, without which he would not have 
been himself or his books unmistakably his. It is character- 
istic of him that in his leisure he was a passionate student of 
books about the customs, rituals and religions of mankind, 
wanting, as he noted, “‘ to get as near the truth as possible,” 
and bearing in mind what he had learned at Oxford “ to look 
not for differences and distinctions, but for the great things 
wherein great men and great creeds agree.” He held his own 
work .of small account in the scale of human performance, 
though he never failed to admire the good work of his fellow- 
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writers, and resigned himself becomingly, as not all artists do, 

to the decline of his popularity. Fine writer, wise counsellor, 

courteous gentleman, he was a just steward of his talents. 
OrLo WILLIAMs, 


STRESEMANN 


Gustav STRESEMANN: His Diaries, Letters and Papers, 
edited and translated by Eric Sutton. Volume I. (Macmillan, 
25s. net.) From August, 1923, when he became Chancellor, 
until October, 1929, when he died suddenly from an apoplectic 
stroke, Herr Gustav Stresemann was undoubtedly the most 
powerful and the most important man in republican Germany. 
It is true that he held the office of Chancellor for no more 
than one hundred days. He retained, however, the post of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs through all succeeding régimes 
until the time of his death, and it was at the Foreign Office 
that he did his most distinctive work. 

In his conduct of foreign affairs he was brought into 
intimate contact with M. Briand in Paris and with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in Westminster. He profoundly impressed the 
two ministers not only by his obvious ability, but also by his 
appearance of genuine friendliness and his seemingly sincere 
desire to establish relations of real cordiality between the new 
Germany and her old foes. It was this triumvirate that 
negotiated the Locarno Treaties of 1925, and that paved the 
way for Germany’s admission into the League of Nations 
shortly after. 

Stresemann apparently perceived as no German before 
him had done, and more clearly than any of his successors, 
that nothing can ever be right with the world so long as 
Germany and France retain their ancient hostility the one 
to the other. This lamentable enmity goes back to a remote 
antiquity: it precipitated Czesar’s conquest of Gaul; it split 
the hopeful empire of Charlemagne into two; it ruined the 
Catholic Church at the time of the Reformation ; it wrecked 
the nineteenth century settlement of Europe. If only this 
enmity could be forgotten and its records obliterated, how 
immeasurably brighter would appear to be the prospects of an 


enduring peace. History no doubt serves an important pur- | 


pose in political education ; but it is arguable that on the 
whole mankind would be happier if it could wholly lose its 


memory of the past. If Ireland could forget Strafford and | 


Cromwell ; if Germany could forget Louis XIV and Napoleon ; 
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if France could forget Moltke and Bismarck ; if all peoples 
could forget their ancient injuries and concentrate their atten- 
tion upon their present interests and upon the welfare of the 
human race as a whole—how infinitely better things would be ! 

In those six years 1923-29 it seemed as though Herr 
Stresemann and Monsieur Briand, with the aid and encourage- 
ment of Sir Austen Chamberlain, would lead France down to 
the waters of Lethe. But it was not to be. Stresemann 
prematurely died; Briand fell from power, and Sir Austen 
was left alone in lamentation on the bank. 

The central and eminent position which Stresemann 
occupied in European politics during these cardinal six years 
makes the publication of his diaries, letters and papers a 
matter of peculiar interest. In the original German edition 
they appeared in three volumes during the years 1932-33, 
and they were at once translated into French. Their issue 
excited a great deal of attention on the Continent, and gave 
rise to no little controversy. In Great Britain they attracted 
less notice, although The Times Literary Supplement reviewed 
them, * and Mr. Wickham Steed made the first two of them 
the basis of an important series of lectures at King’s College 
during the Autumn of 1932. 

Now, however, after a curious and unexplained delay, 
their presentation in an English version has begun. The 
volume before us corresponds to the first of the three German 
volumes, and that distinctly the least interesting of the three. 
It covers only the year and a half from January, 1923, to 
July, 1924, the period before Stresemann attained his com- 
manding position and got into his full stride. Nevertheless, it 
contains a vast amount of material of high value. It treats 
from the German point of view the French occupation of the 
Ruhr; it describes the consequent catastrophic fall of the 
mark, and the resultant ruin of the German middle-class ; 
it covers in detail the hundred days of Stresemann’s Chancel- 
lorship and explains the causes of his supersession ; it traces 
the genesis of his foreign policy and indicates his first efforts 
to realise it; it describes the circumstances in which the 
Dawes Report was drawn up and suggests the causes of its 
failure to settle the reparations problem; it expounds the 
relation of Germany to the League of Nations in 1924. 

The crucial problem raised by the Stresemann papers is, 
of course, the question: How far was Stresemann sincere 
in his professions of friendship for France and in his assurances 
of a desire to obliterate the memory of ancient conflicts ? 
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That question, however, does not arise acutely out of the reg 
contents of this first volume. It is respecting the contents |§ ex 
of the second volume, the English version of which we still © He 
await, that the problem is most urgent. For in that second the 
volume there are documents, especially a series of letters to ces 
the ex-Crown Prince, that seem wholly inconsistent with any ‘an 
honest and straightforward effort after world-peace and inter- all 
national co-operation. They look like vile examples of ter 
German duplicity. So far, however, as this present volume < be 
is concerned, it is possible to see in Stresemann a man sincerely | __ bai 
striving to rescue his country from the ruin due to the war 19) 


| 
which it wantonly and wickedly provoked, and strenuously If 
seeking to adapt it to the new environment instituted by the | 


Peace of Versailles. gre 
It only remains to add that Mr. Eric Sutton has carried hay 
through the work of translation with marked ability, and ) his 
that he has prefaced the papers with an excellent brief sketch | cor 
of Stresemann’s career. He 
F. J.C. Hearnsoaw. if. 
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FAITH VERSUS BRAINWAVES | Pe 
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Haig: Volume I, by Duff Cooper (Faber & Faber, 25s.). 
“Haig” establishes Mr. Duff Cooper as the biographer the 


born. As with Talleyrand, so here, he has unobtrusively Th 
recreated the man as he was, with all his reticences and | at 
limitations. That is why this book is being subjected to WW" 
the very criticisms levelled against its hero. “It (or Haig) | Lec 
is not this, it (or Haig) is not that.” Just as Haig never | 0% 
wasted energy in bemoaning what he was not, so his | OUS 
biographer refrains from writing a recondite or challenging | he 
military thesis, which he knew he could not do, neither was Ha: 
it his job. He just portrays Haig as he was. How well he and 
brings out that Haig knew he was slow, but also knew he was inf 
sure. The slowness lay in resolving what he was to do with a 
his life, whence the late start in his calling—to Haig soldiering fals 
meant more than a career. Already his self-knowledge had palj 
told him that he could never turn back on what he had | hov 
begun to do, but once the decision was made, all doubt | The 
vanished ; for he had found his purpose. Thus he released | bee 
all his natural energy and ability to achieve what he meant Fro 


to do. In accepting his destiny, he knew he had wholly first 
to master each step and then to consider the next objective, | 
so as similarly to deal with it as events occurred. In him | 
lay the deadly, because inevitable, success of the tortoise. | Dov 
Every experience was grist to his mill, and although well- 
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read in his profession, his reading was a handmaid to 
experience ; it was never, as with Lawrence, an inspiration. 
Hence his first failure was the bookish failure to pass into 
the Staff College. One critic suggests that his first suc- 
cesses were cheaply won over younger gentleman cadets 
and stupid cavalrymen. This criticism, if unflattering to 
all parties, should logically have embraced the entire con- 
temporary army, until a handful of men like Haig trained it 
between 1904 and 1914. If in 1904 Haig was the best of a 
bad lot, 1914 found him still the best of a better lot. By 
1918 he had led the British armies to unparalleled victory. 
If the slaughter, too, was unparalleled, science, not Haig, is 
to blame. As he foresaw, 1914 was to put him to an even 
greater test. Even if he failed as badly as his direst critics 
have maintained, he remained unmoved in his purpose, 
his faith unimpaired, for he had the one essential asset in a 
commander, he never despaired of himself or his troops. 
He accepted reverses, appreciated successes achieved, even 
if below expectation, and quietly but relentlessly went on 
to tackle the next step. Thus he never once lost the con- 
fidence of his soldiers, and it is an historical fact that French 
did. Other reviews have emphasised Haig’s relations with 
the politicians, but one incident will interest readers of 
The National Review. During the Somme, General Maxse, 
a Divisional Commander, lunched with his Chief. ‘Already,” 
writes Haig in his Diary, “he had heard from his brother 
Leo (a quiet little man, so different from his writings) that 
certain politicians have banded themselves together” to 
oust Haig and “General Maxse wished to know whether 
he ought to urge his brother to take action in the matter.” 
Haig’s reply was typical. Anyone could come out and see 
and write what they liked, provided they gave away no 
information to the enemy. Mr. Maxse could come, by all 
means, and ‘‘see whether ’3 statement were true or 
false... . I, at any rate, could take no part in a press cam- 
paign against anyone. All my time was taken up in thinking 
how to beat the enemy of Great Britain—I mean Germans.” 
The second volume will be eagerly awaited, not so much 
because it will deal with Haig’s dogged defence on the Home 
Front, but because it will portray him at his greatest, facing 
first defeat and then victory in 1918. 


REMINISCENCES OF PUBLIC LIFE 


Down THE YEARS. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
K.G., P.C., M.P. (Cassell, 15s.) Few Cabinet Ministers of 
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our generation can boast Sir Austen Chamberlain’s experience 
of public life. His home at Highbury was a forcing house of 
political ideas ; he sucked national affairs with his mother’s 
milk. He has, nevertheless, refrained from a connected 
autobiography, but the collected impressions of the most 
outstanding events in his varied career make an interesting 
book. Sir Austen witnessed at the outset of his Parliamentary 
career the duel of giants between his great father and Mr. 
Gladstone over the Home Rule Bill of 1892. We are not 
likely to see again two such personalities as Joseph Chamber- 
lain and the G.O.M. facing each other across the floor. The 
author quotes Mr. F. 8. Oliver in another context: “ They 
never dealt in trivial annoyance. If they wounded, it was 
not because they desired to hurt, but because their intention 
was to destroy.” There is room in our politics for ruthless 
conviction ; the House of Commons is not so real now as then. 
Among so many experiences it is difficult to select matter for 
comment. Fresh light is shed on the historic letter of the 
Unionist Opposition leaders to the Prime Minister during the 
fateful time of Cabinet indecision at the end of July, 1914. 
Faithful readers of The National Review will remember the 
part played by Mr. Leo Maxse in arousing the Unionist 
leaders to the country’s danger ; he described it in an article 
entitled, “‘ A Fateful Breakfast,” published in the Review 
in May, 1918. A chance remark let fall by an eminent states- 
man during a game of lawn tennis on Friday, July 31, 
aroused Leo Maxse’s suspicions that the Government were 
wavering in their support of France. He rang up journalistic 
and other friends and started the ball rolling, which brought 
the Opposition Leaders to Lansdowne House on Saturday 
night. According to Sir Austen, who only joined them the 
next day, Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne, though alive to 
the situation, were reluctant to obtrude their views on Mr. 
Asquith, and it was Sir Austen who finally drafted their 
views in letter form and persuaded them to despatch the note 
on Sunday morning (not Monday, as described by Lord Newton 
in his Life of Lord Lansdowne). One curious sidelight 
emerges. Sir Arthur Nicholson had pressed his desire for 
British intervention on Mr. Balfour; the latter, though 
agreeing with him, put the opposite point of view from sheer 
love of argument, and the news reached the Cabinet that 
the Unionists were for standing out of the war. Truly, the 
guardian angel who presides over the destiny of this country 
has need to be wide-awake. 
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AN UNHAPPY QUEEN 
Mary Tupor. By Beatrice White. (Macmillan, 15s.) Life 
was not sacred in England four hundred years ago, and 
religious intolerance, pushed to its logical extreme of per- 
secution, ranked as a virtue among the votaries of every 
creed. Yet Mary Tudor, conscientious, upright, courageous 
and kindhearted, earned during her short reign of five years 
the epithet of ‘ Bloody.” Miss White sets out to rehabilitate 
her good name, and has produced an absorbing character 
study. Mary was grievously sinned against and, according 
to the standards of her age, she was guiltless of sin. What- 
ever the effect of Henry VIII’s matrimonial kaleidoscope 
on that monarch himself, the result for his daughters was 
deplorable. Throughout his reign they strayed in and out 
of bastardy, being alternately recognised and thrust aside 
as his policy veered this way and that. From such a child- 
hood Elizabeth learned craft, dissimulation and skill in the 
art of skating on thin ice. Mary, perhaps of finer nature, 
yet less clever than her sister, flung herself wholeheartedly 
into her mother’s religion ; it brought her the only comfort 
she was ever to know. Her faith narrowed into bigotry, 
and she set herself rigorously to force her subjects back 
into allegiance to Rome. The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, and those five years sufficed to set the 
Church of England on a basis which Rome, at any rate, will 
never disturb. It is a pathetic story of a good woman’s 
failure, with no redeeming achievement to cause her mis- 
takes to be forgotten or forgiven. The book is excellently 
done. The story is drawn exclusively from contemporary 
letters and papers, so skilfully put together that it reads 
like a connected memoir. If criticism is allowable of such a 
high standard of work, the portrait of Mary is, perhaps, too 
highly and exclusively focussed ; no one else in the book is 
quite alive. 
DIGNIFIED DIPLOMACY 


CHARLES I AND THE CouRT OF Rome: A Study in XVIIth 
Century Diplomacy. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 15s.) 
This book has gained Dr. Albion the ‘‘ Doctorat en Sciences 
Historiques’’ at the Louvain University. An unfruitful 
side-issue of history is subjected to such wide and deep 
research amongst voluminous Continental sources that no 
student of the period will be able to neglect this work. Also 
certain factors will interest the general reader. The whole 
story of the Spanish marriage is thoroughly and clearly 
told, with little credit to either party. The author also shows 
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that Charles and Buckingham’s much blamed policy of 
involving England in war against both France and Spain 
was not the hair-brained vanity of text-book historians, 
but the result of a determined, if abortive, attempt by Rome 
to divert Franco-Spanish rivalry on the Continent into a 
joint crusade against England, which must have given 
Charles and his Minister many anxious moments. Charles’ 
long and friendly conversations with Con, the Papal Agent 
at his Court, make good reading, and reveal the delightful 
atmosphere radiated by Charles amongst friends. As these 
are based on Con’s reports, Charles is always theologically 
downed, yet they reveal the King as the one sane man on 
religion, with the true tolerance of the statesman whose 
personal faith is unassailable. Con, too, was a great gentle- 
man, and Charles must have regretted that religion prevented 
him from employing this frank and able fellow-Scot in his 
own service. 


OUT OF DOORS 


Motor Cruising. By K. M. Miller, John Irving and others. 
(Seeley Service, 21s.) Greasep LINE FISHING FOR SALMON. 
By “ John Scott.” (Seeley Service. 12s. 6d.) Motor Cruising 
is a fine addition to the “‘ Lonsdale Library.” It is the nine- 
teenth volume in the series, and in its comprehensiveness 
and expert handling of the subject falls in no way below the 
high standard set up by its forerunners. Motor cruising is 
becoming increasingly popular, for it offers a new and healthy 
excitement to those motorists who find our highways uncom- 
fortably congested and who, if they are able to afford it, 
take to the—so far—less crowded spaces of the open sea. 
There is also the ordinary yachtsman who for various reasons 
may have forsaken canvas and taken to an engine-driven 
vessel. A petrol engine will be a poor substitute for sail 
to many of those who have known the joys of “ wet sheet 
and flowing sea,’ but for all that the motor yacht or cruiser 
have come to stay, and their designers and builders are now 
able to construct comfortable and seaworthy little ships 
capable of fairly long trips. Here, in an excellent encyclopedia 
of the sport, is practical information of every sort that is 
likely to be of interest and use to all who go motor cruising, 
from the expert to the novice. Mr. Irving, yachting editor 
of The Field, is responsible for 27 of the 50 chapters, and 
there are, in addition to Mr. Miller of The Yachting World, 
fifteen other contributors. Yacht-design, engines, control, 
auxiliary sails, seamanship, navigation, are all dealt with 
by practised hands. With its rich mine of information, its 
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hundred fine plates and its countless diagrams, the book 
ought to find a place in the library of every good motor 
yachtsman—on no account is he to be called a “‘ sea motorist’ ! 

In the book on Salmon fishing, “‘ Jock Scott” describes 
the greased line method of the late A. H. E. Wood, of Glassel, 
‘“‘a master of his craft.’ Mr. Scott is a “ greased line” 
advocate, but he is sensible enough to recognize that it is 
not the only method worth using, for “‘ are not hundreds of 
salmon caught by sunk-fly, minnow and prawn?” Yet he 
pins his faith to the greased line as a ‘“‘ more deadly method,’ 
and finds it also “interesting, instructive and artistic.”’ 
Mr. J. W. Hills, in an opening chapter, pays a tribute to the 
high qualities—in business no less than in many fields of 
sport—of Arthur Wood. “There is no enterprise,” he 
writes, with affectionate enthusiasm, “‘ of which he was not 
capable.” A chapter by Mr. G. M. L. La Branche contains 
some correspondence between himself and Wood. Altogether 
a delightful book for the fisher of salmon. It has some 
excellent illustrations from photographs and many diagrams. 


EIGHT ART CRITICS 

Tue Arts To-pay. Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. (The 
Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) ‘‘ The eight essays in this book are 
eight individual statements. They are independent of 
each other,” says the editor in his introduction. At any 
rate, most of them unite in silent contempt of every single 
popular artist. But they are too good critics merely to 
“épater le bourgeois,” and their sincerity invites respect. 
The lowest browed is Mr. Grierson, writing appropriately 
enough on the Cinema, a valuable contribution for its almost 
mundane sense of proportion. Mr. Crankshaw, too, has some 
very sane remarks on the appreciation of music in general, 
and on the wealth of experiment, plus lack of achievement 
in modern music. The most lofty highbrow is Mr. Grigson, 
writing on painting and sculpture, and Mr. Jennings in his 
attack on the arty theatre racket will be a first-rate hater 
—there are too few—when he learns that coherence is 
deadly. Mr. Summerson ends this stimulating symposium 
with a wise appreciation of machinery and its effect on 
architecture. He is to be congratulated on keeping his head 
over machinery. The literary articles are the best written. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE Reau Asyssinta. By Colonel C. F. Rey, C.M.G. 
(Seeley Service, 10s. 6d.) Lieut.-Colonel Rey, formerly 
Resident Commissioner in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
has spent several years on and off in Abyssinia, and is well 
qualified to write with authority. He remarks upon the 
anomaly of a nation standing to-day with “one leg in the 
League of Nations, the other in the Middle Ages ’—a 
picturesque but insecure attitude. The present trouble 
“might well have been averted had Abyssinia followed the 
course of enlisting the services of strong foreign advisers 
and investing them with adequate powers to carry out 
administrative reform, while at the same time training 
Abyssinians under them to fit them to replace their mentors 
in due course.” The efforts of Menelik and his successor 
to introduce reforms and western innovations have led, 
inevitably, to a ‘“‘ Europeanization,” which Colonel Rey 
regards with a pang of regret. Writing without bias or pre- 
judice, he certainly recognizes the difficulties of a country 
which “ claims to stand on an equal footing with the Great 
Powers of the world” (we do not think that Abyssinia 
would claim as much as this), and which, though Christian 
in its religious beliefs, “‘ reposes,”’ to quote Lord Noel-Buxton, 
“on the institution of slavery.” ‘To abolish the system 
of domestic slavery outright, would be an impossibility ; 
to attempt to do so would merely plunge the country into 
anarchy forthwith. It is necessary to hasten slowly.” To 
expect Abyssinia to fulfil all the obligations that League 
membership implied, was to impose an impossible task 
upon -her, “and to give any foreign nation so inclined an 
opportunity in the near future to say she had not fulfilled 
her obligations, and to demand her expulsion from the 
League—which has, in fact, happened.”’ 


War LeTTers oF GENERAL MonasH. Edited by F. M. 
Cutlack. (Angus & Robertson, 8s. 6d.) GALILEE GALLOPER. 
By Douglas V. Duff. (Murray, 10s. 6d.). A Book or BaTTLEs. 
By G. P. Baker. (Hurst & Blackett, 16s.). Captain Liddell 
Hart considered that “if the War had lasted another year, 
the late Sir John Monash would almost certainly have risen 
to an army command, and might even have risen to Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”” He was a distinguished soldier, and a 
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fine example of what the Dominions can give us in the hour 
of need. He commanded the 4th Australian Infantry 
Brigade from December, 1914, to July, 1916; was then 
appointed Commander of the [III Australian Division, and 
in May, 1918, took over the command of the Australian 
Army Corps. “I am now,” he wrote, with legitimate pride, 
“the supreme Australian commander, and thus at long 
last the Australian nation has achieved its ambition of 
having its own Commander-in-Chief, a native-born Aus- 
tralian—for the first time in its history.” His command 
was more than twice the British Army under the Duke of 
Wellington or the French Army under Napoleon at Waterloo. 
We do not grudge General Monash his satisfaction in the 
fine forces under his command. His account of the part 
played by Australians in the allied recovery after the German 
assault of March, 1918, and in the final advance is interesting 
and illuminating. 

‘“‘ Galilee Galloper’’’ was ‘‘ Abu George,” or one Bryant, 
a picturesque figure who, fortunately, is alive and well to-day. 
The title ““ Abu George’ was given to him by the Arabs 
he commanded in the Palestine Police. Born in Bath, 
‘““most English of towns,” he was at one time Governor of 
Acre prison, where he ruled a thousand convicts “ with a 
rod of iron, yet with even-handed cold impartiality and 
justice.” A veritable Captain Kettle, save that while the 
Captain (if we remember aright), was small and lean, “‘ Abu 
George’ weighed seventeen stone and could evidently 
“punch his weight.”” A bracing and stimulating narrative. 

Mr. Baker, in his book of battles “‘ that determined the 
course of civilization,” goes back as far as Plataea (479 B.c.), 
and comes down to Tsushima, Mons and Tannenberg. There 
is a chapter on “‘ America on the Meuse,” but Verdun and 
Ypres are strangely overlooked, Waterloo is forgotten, 
Haig and Wellington ignored. However, there is a picture 
of a Parthian horseman and another of General Pershing, 
so we ought to be satisfied. 


’ 


Evrore’s Crisis, by André Siegfried. Translated from the 
French by H. H. and Doris Hemming (Cape, 5s.). DEsIGN 
FoR TRANSITION: An Essay in Centrifugal Politics, by 
Joseph Thorpe (Cape, 3s. 6d.). Mankind has replaced his 
servant—the tool—by his master—the machine. The 
domination of the white races in industry, economics is over. 
M. Siegfried’s resumé of Europe’s present plight is masterly 
in its clearness; he has not much comfort to offer, but 
everything he says is true. Mr. Thorpe discourses on the 
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social changes in English life ; he would sink class differences 
and antagonism in local co-operative work and service, 
An ingenious book, if somewhat discursive. 


VireiIn Som UptTurNeD, by Mikhail Sholokhov (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.). On the strength of his now famous work And 
Quiet Flows the Don Mikhail Sholokhov was acclaimed as 
one of the leading writers that Soviet Russia has produced, 
Those who read that work will know what to expect of this 
author’s new volume—power, breadth, some subtlety, much 
crudeness, an intimate knowledge of his subject, and a streak 
of brutality employed, one must sometimes feel, as much for 
brutality’s as for art’s sake. The subject is the establishment 
of the collectivized farm in one district, with all the mingled 
intrigue, folly and idealism that accompanies the process. 
The continual conflict between individual human nature and 
the technical collective ideal is unflinchingly demonstrated, 
and Davidov, the organizer of the collectivized farm, com- 
mands respect. The almost incredible pathos, greed and fool- 
ishness of the peasant and kulak material with which he and 
his supporters have to deal makes distressing and sickening 
reading; one can hardly believe that anything will ever 
emerge out of the chaos, but somehow, after the struggle for 
seed, tools, animals, order and man-power, the wheat of the 
collectivized farm begins to break through the virgin soil 
upturned. Here, it may be supposed, is all rural Russia in 
little, and to read the book is to understand something of the 
tremendous difficulties with which the new regime has to 
deal—a task at which Titans might quail. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THIS OUR COUNTRY. An impression after fourteen years abroad. 
By Rawdon Hoare. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) Major Hoare was seventeen when 
War was declared, and since 1918 has lived abroad. On returning home 
he is puzzled by the new spirit which he finds prevailing, not only in the 
country villages he knew as a boy, in the industrial centres, but everywhere. 
Although inclined to pessimism, he found “ something great and significant ” 
on Jubilee Day when the strains of the National Anthem, relayed from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, reached Piccadilly and “the people of an Empire” 
stood “ together in homage to their King.” 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS. By John Cowper Powys. (Bodley Head, 
6s.) An interesting treatise on the constituents of human happiness, 
much of which is sound philosophy and would have gained the approval 
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of an old-time Evangelical sermon-taster. The author sums up: “It is 
not our struggle to be happy that is mistaken ; it is our false idea that we 
can find happiness anywhere but in ourselves.” 


THE ROYAL WAY. By Andre Malraux. Translated from the 
French by Stuart Gilbert. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) A tale of adventure through 
the jungle of Siam to secure carvings of value from ancient and ruined 
temples. Many hardships are endured and the sufferings involved when 
the adventurers fall into the clutches of a hostile tribe make exciting, but 
gloomy reading. 


THE LIVELY LADY. A Chronicle of Arundel. By Kenneth Roberts. 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) The town of Arundel, the author explains, is in 
the Province of Maine, and after introducing us to some of its inhabitants, 
he tells a stirring tale of adventure and privateering in which they took part 
in the days of the American War of Independence, and ends with a graphic 
description of the hardships inflicted on the American prisoners on Dartmoor. 


JEWS IN PALESTINE. By A. Revusky. (P. S. King, 15s.) The 
Zionist Movement, in common with all human experiments, has suffered 
alike from its over-zealous partisans and from its detractors. In this work 
the author has in mind the reader who wants reliable information on modern 
Palestine, and supplies detailed and interesting accounts of the various 
Jewish activities there. A map and many photographs add to the value 
of the book. 


THE MAKER OF HEAVENLY TROUSERS. By Daniele Var. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) A pleasing story with China as the background. Dr. 
Varé was Italian Minister to Pekin. 


FLOTILLA OF DREAMS. By Olivia Clarke. (Chambers, 7s. 6d.) 
A first novel. It is a story of love, not the least bit “ modern,” which does 
not run smoothly and does not end too happily for some of the characters. 


SNOW LEOPARD. By W. H. Hall. (Chambers, 7s. 6d.) Captain 
Viney is entrusted by the Secret Intelligence Department of the War Office 
to track down a dangerous revolutionary on the Indian frontier. An 
exciting tale which would especially appeal to boys who enjoy stories of 
adventure and daring. 

POTSDAM AND DOORN. By Brig.-General W. H. H. Waters, C.M.G., 
C.V.0. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) The author, who has known the Kaiser well 
for over thirty years, presents a portrait of him so vastly different to the 
one usually accepted here that it will be unrecognisable to most people. 
The interest of the book lies principally in the incidents it recalls, many of 
which have intimate associations with this country and the Royal Family. 

AMAZING ADVENTURE. A true Naval Biography. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. (Hurst & Blackett, 18s.) The experiences of a submarine 
commander during the Great War. Full of exciting incident. 

WAS EUROPE A SUCCESS? By Joseph Wood Krutch. (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.) The case of the Liberal intellectual propounded. 

BROADCASTING. By Ernest H. Robinson. (Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.) 
A review of broadcasting and its effect nationally and internationally. 


THE CAT SCREAMS. By Todd Downing. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Addresses delivered at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Norwich, 
1935. (British Association, Burlington House, 3s. 6d.) 


